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DR. CHARLES EVANS, SECRETARY OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICL SOCIETY, LAYS DOWN. HIS 
WORK 


By William S. Key, President 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors on January 
28, 1954, Dr. Charles Evans, who has served the Society as Mana- 
gerial Secretary for almost a decade, startled the Board with the 
following announcement: 


“I know at this time no reason why you would not honor me again as 
you have always honored me in my service of almost ten years, by re- 
electing me. No man has been treated with more courtesy and affection, 
and I reluctantly take the attitude and say to you, the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, I here lay before you my resignation 
as Secretary of this Society, to take effect on or about August 1, 1954. The 
pressure of years together with the desire to spend more time with my 
family, to do individual writing and to travel, are the reasons I hold for 
this action. I reach this decision with reluctance. I offer each of you my 
profound best wishes and that God may keep you blessed and happy to 
the end of your days. If you will oblige me, I would be glad to go on to 
this point of completion of service which you may mark out. I will dis- 
charge my duties as I always have until that time and under those condi- 
tions, Mr. President, I submit my resignation to you for consideration.” 


The Board expressed regret upon receiving Dr. Evans’ resig- 
nation but after re-electing him along with the remaining members 
of the staff, agreed to release him from further service to the 
Society during the late summer in accordance with his request. 


This action by Dr. Evans and his subsequent retirement was 
viewed by the Officers and Directors as an historical event worthy 
of special recognition. It was thought fitting that a brief story of 
his service to the State covering a period of almost 50 years should 
be recorded in The Chromcles of Oklahoma. 


The writer has known Dr. Evans for a long time and has been 
closely associated with him in the work of the Historical Society. 


He feels himself honored to sponsor this biographical sketch 
and record of achievement of this distinguished citizen. 


Dr. Charles Evans was elected in October 1944 to perform 
the important duties of Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, which duties include the management of the affairs of the 
Society including its program of research, collection and preserva- 
tion of the history of Oklahoma. Also included in the Secretaryship, 
is the editing of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, and such leaflets, 
brochures and printed papers and documents sent out under the 
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direction of the Board of Directors. Dr. Evans was chosen for this 
work because he was an active force throughout the State in spheres 
of education, religion and historical research. 


Coming to Ardmore in 1905, as Superintendent of City Schools, 
he built so well a modern system of schools from primitive beginnings 
that he attracted national attention. He represented Oklahoma 
Education Association as an appointed Committeeman to place be- 
fore the State Constitutional Convention in 1906 the fundamental 
need of education in coming Oklahoma. This work called for such 
respect and approval that he was elected in 1908 the first President 
of Oklahoma Education Association. 


In 1911 the State Board of Education called him to the Presi- 
dency of the oldest and largest of State Teachers’ Colleges, the 
Central State Normal School, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


He found an ill-defined and unaccented body of pupils of 550, 
with little impact on the State’s thinking. Central State College, 
under his Presidency, grew to an enrollment of 3420, lacking but a 
few hundred of being the largest State Teachers’ College in America. 
This unprecedented enrollment surpassed that of the State Uni- 
versity. This attracted the attention of America and Dr. Evans 
was called to State and National conventions to explain it. Before 
the Southern States Education Association, Nashville, in 1914, he 
_ gave three reasons—Great Men, Great Measures, Great Movements. 
He inaugurated a program of bringing nationally-known leaders in 
education, business life and public service as lecturers to his students. 


In 1916 he accepted the Presidency of Kendall College, now 
Tulsa University. At Kendall College he set up the same program 
as at Edmond and the records show that in a few months he in- 
ereased the endowment fund by one half million dollars and 
quadrupled the enrollment. 


Receiving a call for editorship and authorship from a publishing 
company, Dr. Evans left Kendall College in 1917 to make his home 
in Oklahoma City where he has since developed his authorship, 
lecturing and miscellaneous writing. 


Believing that he could interpret the purposes, functions and 
service of the A. & M. College at Stillwater in the State’s greater 
expansion in the rich growing years of the 1920s, the Board of 
Agriculture developed a special sphere of action by setting up a 
division of Educational Extension and Dr. Evans was made dean 
of this work. In his visitations, county surveys and lectures on the 
present service and proper support of a greater A. & M. College 
from June 1921 to July 1926, he entered every county and all 
leading cities and towns, meeting schools, churches, conventions of 
teachers, and civic clubs. 
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Called again by the publishing company that he had served, he 
spent the years 1926-1930 as Vice President and Educational Editor 
of Harlow’s Weekly, placing that Journal in hundreds of school 
systems of Oklahoma, where his articles and current news column 
were read by thousands of Oklahoma High School youth. 


As an author Dr. Evans enriched not only the fields of history 
but those of philosophy, pedagogy and the world of newspapers and 
magazines. In the first State adoption of textbooks for public 
schools, July 1908, his ‘‘Oklahoma History and Civies’’ was adopted 
for six years; in 1912 he wrote ‘‘Growing A Life’’, a treatise on 
child growth. This, published by Rand McNally & Company of 
Chicago, was adopted by thirty-five States for teachers’ reading 
circles. The Oklahoma City Public Libraries recently placed this 
work among recommended reading in Philosophy. In 1920 his 
‘‘Lights on Oklahoma History’? was adopted by the State Text 
Board for reading in Junior High School grades. His ‘‘ American 
Patriotic Reader’’ was issued in 1916-17 and reached eleven State 
School adoptions. It told the story of World War I. His con- 
tribution to the biography of such leading Oklahomans as Senators 
R. L. Owen, Thomas P. Gore, Ed Moore; Governor Robert L. Wil- 
liams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle and others, has won the highest 
praise over the State and Nation as they appeared in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. 


His contributions to the religious and club life of Oklahoma and 
Kentucky were almost as full and far-reaching as his educational 
work. From his 27th year when he entered the lecture field, he 
became noted for combining pedagogy with Christianity. In Okla- 
homa, as early as 1905, he was placed as a State Board member of 
the Y. M. C. A., serving 19 years. Because of this devotion and 
service he appeared in the pulpit of nearly all of the leading churches 
of Oklahoma. 


On leaving Kendall College in 1917 Dr. Evans was induced by 
the First Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City to take charge 
of its Men’s Class. In a short time this class outgrew its quarters 
and a tabernacle was erected for its use. The attendance averaged 
400 or more over a period of years and it was rated as the second 
largest Men’s Bible Class in America. 


As a lecturer from his early career in Kentucky where for eight 
years from 1897 to 1905 he spoke annually in counties embracing 
most of the area of western Kentucky, to the present hour, he has 
been a commanding figure in Kentucky, Oklahoma and across the 
Nation. His speech before the teachers in Tulsa elected him the 
first President of the Oklahoma Education Association (1908) though 
he had been in the Oklahoma country less than three years. His 
speech that same year at Cleveland, Ohio, before the National Edu- 
cation Association brought him a Vice-Presidency of that great 
national body of teachers. 
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So, in the fields of education, religion, masonry, civie clubs, 
government and business, this man has perhaps spoken to more 
people from Miami to Mangum, from Idabel to the Panhandle, than 
any other citizen of our State. Some men had larger contacts in 
politics, some in church or education, but Dr. Evans held a high 
place of leadership in all these and more. 


These days, though in his 84th year, he drives his own car, 
addressing Masonic bodies in leading cities and centers over the 
State, churches, schools, historical societies, anywhere and every- 
where. He asks no quarter of age and he gives none. 


Honors have been heaped upon him. Who’s Who in America, 
where he has been recorded longer, perhaps, than any living Okla- 
homan, (35 years), tells this in a plain way. In 1953 the Ardmore 
Board of Education, upon building a $250,000 school, named it the 
Charles Evans School. In dedicating it on December 10, 1953, Dr. 
Evans told his people, for he has always called Ardmore home, he 
held this honor as the dearest of his life. 


When, in 1932, the Federal Emergency Relief Association was 
set up by Governor William Murray, he called Dr. Evans to organize 
and direct Federal Relief to thousands in Oklahoma City and 
County who must find work or starve. For some eighteen months 
this organization which embraced thousands of workers and received 
over $1,000,000, was directed by Dr. Evans with a skill that received 
strong tribute from Governor Murray and the public. 


After spending some five years (1937-1942) in travel in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and the Caribbean area, he was 
called in 1944 to take the Secretaryship of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. On October 1944 Governor Robert L. Williams presented 
him to the Board of Directors composed of: Judge Robert L. Williams, 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma KEstill Harbour, Gen. Charles 
F. Barrett, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Harry Campbell, Mr. 
Thomas G. Cook, Dr. E. E. Dale, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. J. B. 
Milam, Hon. R. M. Mounteastle, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, Gen. William 8. Key, Judge Thomas 
A. Edwards, Mrs. Jessie HE. Moore, Dr. James H. Gardner, Mr. Jim 
Biggerstaff, Mr. W. J. Peterson, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell and Mr. 
Edward ©. Lawson. Governor Williams said, ‘‘We know you are 
in your 74th year. This demands a brief time of service—the war 
is on— and at its end, perhaps, a younger man will take your place.’’ 
Dr. Evans, in his reply of acceptance, said, among other things, 
‘Something has been said here about my age and length of service. 
From my first job, some fifty-eight years ago, to this hour, I have 
not been concerned for one day as to how long I may serve; my 
whole service has rested upon the firm foundation of how well 1 
shall serve. It shall be so in this position. When I feel at any 
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time my health or happiness demands, I will turn this work back 
to you—you will be given immediate notice.’’ 


So, after a long stretch of service as Secretary, during which 
Judge Williams, General Barrett, Judge Doyle, Hal Muldrow, Judge 
Campbell, James Biggerstaff, Mrs. John R. Williams, Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas, J. B. Milam and Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Directors, have 
passed on, Dr. Evans asks not for retirement but a release that he 
may travel, study and write in other spheres. 


The Board of Directors was surprised by this decision. Motion 
was made that he with members of the Staff, be elected for two more 
years. This carried unanimously. Dr. Evans thanked them for 
this great trust and honor and stated that after a few months, when 
the Board had time to choose his successor and he had rounded up 
his work, he would move out on a journey to other fields of endeavor. 


The Directors expressed regret upon his going. A few of these 
remarks are appended hereto: 


REMARKS OF JUDGH GHORGHE H. LOWMAN 


Mr. Bowman then arose and said he had been a member of the 
Board of this Society for a long time and Dr. Hvans and he had been as 
close friends as any of the Board and he knew the splendid work Dr. Evans 
has performed for this Society and the great influence he has had in the 
building of it. ‘He talked to me about it and said he was going to rest a 
while and I do not biame him for that; but I want to express in the Min- 
utes, our great appreciation of his efforts as Secretary of this Society and 
i move we concur in the wish of Dr. Evans in the resolution and make a 
motion that his resignation be received on those terms.” 


REMARKS OF R. M. MOUNTCASTLE 


R. M. Mountcastle said, “It is with reluctance that I second the mo- 
tion of Mr. Bowman. I was on the Board when Dr. Hvans came on and I 
think there is no question but that he has made it one of the outstanding 
societies of its class in the country. He is the one the Society, its Presi- 
dent and its members depend on; we know nothing of the details that 
arise and decisions that must be made from day to day. Through almost 
ten years of service, he feels in fairness to his family and to himself, 
he should have some time to devote to them and do the things he wants to 
do. Since he became Secretary, he has been burdened with details and 
innovations which has bound him to the Society, the Board and the State, 
and the Oklahoma Historical Society owes him a great honor for serving 
it the way he has. I want to express my appreciation along with others, 
for his unselfish service and for himself as a man. He is one of the finest 
gentlemen {i have had occasion to meet and Oklahoma has been better by 
his having passed our way and with reluctance I second the motion of Mr. 
Bowman to permit him to resign as set forth in his letter.” 


REMARKS OF M. R. G. MILLER 


Mr. R. G. Miller took the floor and stated, “The resignation of Dr. Evans 
should be changed to request for retirement. He has done a good job in 
the two or three years I have been here and if he had had the firewood 
and where-with-all to do this job, he could have done it twice as well; 
let him retire instead of resign.” 

Mr. Bowman said he would accept that amendment. 
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REMARKS OF JUDGE EDGAR S. VAUGHT 


Judge Vaught then arose and said he wanted to reiterate all the 
things that had been said here; “Dr. Evans has made this Society—he has 
done a wonderful job, and the only reason I have in my mind to vote for 
aot motion is because it is his own request. I hate to see Dr. Evans 
eave us. 


REMARKS OF MR. H. MILT PHILLIPS 


Mr. Milt Phillips was acknowledged by President Key and _ said, 
“I was on the Board when Dr. Evans was employed; I think I might 
speak as one of the ‘new members’ of the Board but as one who has had 
the opportunity to witness the internal working of this Society in recent 
years and the great esteem in which this Society is held throughout Okla- 
homa in educational as well as informative and civic leadership. I want 
to say that Dr. Evans has rendered to us a service that is beyond ex- 
pression and the means to express our appreciation to him. I am going 
to vote for that motion wholly because it is the request of Dr. Hvans, 
my dear friend and friend of my father.” 


REMARKS OF DR. EMMA E. HARBOUR 


Dr. Harbour stated, “No one loves Dr. Evans like I do; he started me 
on my teaching career and I have loved him eyer since.” 


REMARKS OF MRS. JESSIE R. MOORE 


Mrs. Moore took the floor and remarked, “I was elected to this Board 
of Directors in 1920, that is 84 years ago this month, and I have seen 
many Secretaries come and go; they all have been fine gentlemen; They 
all had admirable qualities that fitted them for the job or position, it is 
in truth a job, and I think it is my opinion after all these years, that Dr. 
Evans is the best Secretary this Society has ever had; as they say when 
they decorate a soldier ‘he went beyond the call of duty;’ that is what Dr. 
Evans has done. He has instituted proceedings in this Society that we 
never had before and he has extended the influence of this Society all 
over the state of Oklahoma in a most gratifying way. We are very proud 
of the work that he will be leaving us to carry on. I do not know who we 
will have as Secretary, this is all news to me, but I feel it is going to be 
a hard matter to get anyone to take the place of this fine gentleman and 
teacher. As you will recall, about a month or so ago, Ardmore honored 
him by dedicating one of its fine schools to him and I feel that was a great 
honor to this Society. As to his years, I will be 838 years old tomorrow 
and so I know what that means, he is ten years ‘younger’ than I am in 
actions, though some months older in years, I feel he has served us well.” 


REMARKS OF MRS. ANNA B. KORN 


Mrs. Korn remarked that Dr. Evans came upon this Board and into 
the Society through her. Judge Williams wrote her a letter and said that 
Mr. Moffett was resigning to take over as dean of a girl’s school in Ten- 
nessee and the Society needed a Secretary immediately and asked for sug- 
gestions. She wrote and told him “of Dr. Evans, who lived on a street 
near her and with his qualifications, she felt he would be the man if they 
could secure him to take over this work. Judge Williams wrote he would 
like to see Dr. Evans and she immediately wrote Judge Williams, giving 
him the address, ete.: “Judge Williams was very gratified and wrote me, 
thanking me for my interest and that is how Dr. Evans came as Secre- 
tary in 1944. I think it is very nice that he intends to retire but he may 
still help the Society. There is no one more qualified than this man,” 
concluded Mrs. Korn. 
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REMARKS OF DR. B. B. CHAPMAN 


Dr. B. B. Chapman was recognized by the President, who said he 
would not speak as a member of the Board, but as a member of the faculty 
of Oklahoma A. & M. at Stillwater, where he has what is called the ‘Doctor 
Evans Lectures.’ “Hyery year he comes and spends a day or two with us; 
he usually comes to us in the afternoon and speaks that night and early in 
the morning at 8 o’clock he is on the job in Old Central lecturing to a 
class on the Oklahoma Historical Society and we all bring up questions in 
every class he meets. The students never fail to ask ‘what was done from 
1911-1916 while you were President of the College at Edmond, when that 
State School led the University and A. & M. College in enrollment? He 
lectures at 8, 10 and 11 o’clock classes and then makes a recording; then 
he drives back home and continues with the splendid work he has been 
doing here. Members of the Board, I want to express appreciation for 
the work this educator has done and I hope he goes on for another 50 years. 
To you Dr. Evans, Dean of Extension of A. & M. College from 1921-1926, 
I want to say: words cannot express the high regard I have for you.’ ” 


REMARKS OF JUDGE REDMOND S8. COLE 


Judge Redmond S. Cole of Tulsa rose to remark: “I cannot add 
anything to what has been said here, but I do not want this occasion to 
pass without expressing my personal appreciation. I think I can brag of 
being the oldest life member (1911), becoming one when the Society was 
in its infancy; I watched it grow; I have been a member of this Board 
fully half that time and I say to you that this Society has made tremend- 
ous progress while this man has been Secretary. Maybe I am getting the 
eart before the horse; should we not elect the officers and staff for an- 
other two years along here and it is our thought now to elect all staff 
officers and I suggest in line with what has happened, that we re-elect 
Dr. Evans with the understanding we accept his resignation as he suggests.” 
Upon the motion of Col. Shirk this was done. 


REMARKS OF DR. T. T. MONTGOMERY 


“T want to express my personal appreciation to Dr. Evans of his 
splendid service to this organization and the State of Oklahoma. I agree 
with all that has been said and I am glad to hear so many fine things 
said about Charlie Evans and of his work past and present. I had hoped 
to see him go on and serve this organization for another ten years. I 
don’t think he is so old but what he can serve effectively a long time. A 
man who ean get in his car and drive to Kentucky alone and make a series 
of addresses and drive back as he did last May, is certainly not old. Re- 
ealling what someone said, ‘as we go through this world, I think is all 
too true; we do not express to our friends the appreciation for them that 
we feel.’ It is said that ‘flowers on the grave cast no sweetness back 
over life’s weary way.’ So I think our congratulations ought to be brought 
out, while the individual still lives so he can enjoy these friendships; that 
is my feeling at this time. Knowing Dr. Evans since he was Superintendent 
of schools in Ardmore, which was not day before yesterday, he has filled 
with distinction many positions in this State; he has filled each position with 
dignity and integrity; he is a gentleman, a fine scholar and a fine friend 
to have and through the years I have been most happy to call him my 
friend. I like you, would not even consider this proposition except as it 
comes from him and I am willing to go along with him in this Society or 
out of it because he has done a wonderful work for the State and Society. 
So I salute him and congratulate him; I am happy with him in his gsuc- 
cessful life of splendid achievement.” 
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REMARKS OF MR. BAXTER TAYLOR 


Judge Taylor rose and addressed the Board, saying, “I think it is timely 
and proper that those who know Dr. Evans on this occasion give kind 
expressions to their feelings and to their estimation in proper eulogy. His 
attitude and his desire was a surprise to me. I had resolved in my mind 
that as long as I was a member of this Board and I was here, never to 
consent for him to leave. I don’t believe in retirement. Here (pointing 
to Judge Vaught) is an estimable Christian gentleman and an outstanding 
member of the Judiciary of the United States, whom I have known for 
all the years since I have been here. I say to him every time I see him 
‘don’t retire, keep up, don’t admit your age.’ I was 25 again on the 20th 
of this month! There is something that touches the heart as you go down 
the road, to see this one and that one retire and then the next thing, his 
retirement into eternity. I have known Dr. Evans since he came from 
Kentucky and I came from Tennessee. I have known this man for almost 
fifty years; he is delightful to associate with, and about the greatest educa- 
tor a people could have; and we all should deem it an honor to talk to 
some person who can talk to us and tell you something of his life. He 
has always been that sort of man. It hurts my heart to see that the time 
has come when he decided to step aside and I hope he will be spared for 
many years. God Bless him and God bless such men.” 


REMARKS OF DR. EVANS 


Dr. Evans arose and asked for a few minutes time which was granted. 
“Words cannot express my appreciation for all the fine things spoken of 
me here. You could have kept me from speaking further if you had kept 
still, but this is a serious occasion in my long life. I know I am not 
worthy of the honor you pay me,” he said. “You have said my service 
has been good. I can say you will never know how I appreciate all that 
has been spoken here today.” 


RBMARKS OF GENERAL W. 8. KHY—PRESIDENT 


General Key remarked, directed to Dr. Evans, “I, too, appreciate along 
with you, these testimonials to your work and life by members of the 
Board. You and I have been very closely associated in this program of the 
Society for several years.” 


LETTER WRITTEN BY DIRECTOR H. B. BASS 


General W. S. Key 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dear General: 


It was with the most profound regret that I listened to Dr. Evans 
read his letter of resignation as Director of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Even though our firm put in a bid for the construction of the 
Historical Building in the late ’20s, the Society meant little to me until I 
began visiting with Dr. Evans in the Lobby of the Skirvin Hotel. Through 
him I became interested and I gained an interest which I know will re- 
main close to my heart all the balance of my days. \ 


Dr. Evans has served well his Country, his State, and our Society. 

He deserves everything that was said about him yesterday. I was glad 
the eulogies were stopped before it became my turn. Such “eloquence 
expressed was beyond my capacity and the poor remarks I might have 
made would have measured up poorly with those uttered by so many 
masters of oratory. I heartily concur in everything that was said and 
only hope Dr. Evans will have many years to enjoy the retirement he has 
so justly earned. 

Most sincerely yours, 

/s/ Henry B. Bass 
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I conelude this article by repeating the statement made at the 
beginning, that the retirement of Dr. Charles Evans from a half 
century of public service in Oklahoma is no ordinary historical 
event. 

I join the other Officers and Directors and the Staff of the 
Historical Society in wishing Dr. Evans an abundance of good 
health and good fortune throughout many more happy and fruitful 
years, 
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DARTMOUTH ALUMNI IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Kathleen Garrett* 


The Dartmouth College Bulletin for the year 1952-1953 con- 
tains the following statements: ‘‘Ever since its founding 183 years 
ago Dartmouth College has had two unbroken traditions; one that 
it is predominantly an undergraduate college and not a university, 
and the other, that it offers a liberal arts education preparing men 
for useful citizenship.’’ 


The Bulletin also quotes a portion of King George III’s Royal 
Charter which stipulated, 


“that there be a College erected in our said Province of New Hamp- 
shire .... for the education & instruction of Youth of the Indian Tribes 
in this Land in reading writing & all parts of Learning which shall appear 
necessary and expedient for civilizing & christianizing Children of Pagans 
as well as in all liberal Arts and Sciences; and also of English Youth and 
any others..... 2 


The purpose of this study is to show how certain youths of the 
Cherokee and Choctaw tribes availed themselves of this liberal arts 
education meant to prepare men for useful citizenship and returned 
to their Indian Territory homes to become commissioners of educa- 
tion, teachers and heads of educational institutions, lawyers and 
eodifiers of law, and editors. 


Dartmouth College is today and has been primarily an institu- 
tion for the education of white youth, yet for 125 years a fund 
existed in connection with the institution for the sole purpose of 
educating Indian youth, a fund which did in fact educate Indian 
youth. 


The writer has known all her life of the ‘‘Dartmouth fund,’’ 
but it is only recently from reading an essay by Professor Leon B. 
Richardson, published in the Dartmouth Alumm Magazine in June, 
1930, that the details of the fund became known to her, details which 
appear not to be generally known to historians of Indian and Okla- 
homa matters. 


* Author’s note: “I am deeply indebted to Miss Hazel E. Joslyn, archivist of 
the Dartmouth College Library, for her kindness in supplying information and in 
making available much valuable material, Dr. Angie Debo, curator of maps at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, merits my sincere and grateful thanks for gen- 
erously checking the manuscript for facts and for giving excellent editorial advice. 
Mrs. Rella Looney, archivist, Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
has graciously checked records in her department for details. I have drawn heavily 
on Professor Richardson’s essay in the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. I am glad to- 
acknowledge the debt.” 

1Leon B. Richardson, “The Dartmouth Indians,” Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, 
XXII (June, 1930), 524-27. 
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Dartmouth College was the outgrowth of a school founded for 
the ‘‘Christian education’’ of Indians in 1754 by the Reverend Hleazer 
Wheelock at his home in Lebanon, Connecticut, and named Moor’s 
Indian Charity School to honor a Joshua Moor, who had made a gift 
of a house and two acres of land to the school. The school was so 
successful in its aim of training Indians for missionary work among 
their own people that it was decided to move the school to more 
spacious surroundings nearer to the Indian tribes and to extend its 
activities into the college field. In 1767-68 a deputation was sent to 
England to collect funds. It was made up of a colleague of Wheelock, 
the Reverend Nathaniel Whitaker and a Mohegan pupil, Samson 
Oceum. Occum had proved a successful pupil and had become a 
‘Christian preacher of much force and distinction’’ and he proved 
a successful fund gatherer. Over ten thousand pounds was raised— 
eight thousand in England, two thousand five hundred in Scotland. 
And therein lies a fact of much interest and some amusement to 
those considering the problem years later, of some trial and tribula- 
tion to school officials of the time, and of much importance to 
Indian students. 


The money raised in England was under the control of an 
English board of trustees headed by the Earl of Dartmouth, for 
whom Dartmouth College was named, when in 1770 Moor’s School 
was reorganized, chartered, and became a college. The Scottish 
money was under the control of the Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge. 


As Dartmouth grew and the educating of Indians became 
secondary (Moor’s School had been soon dissociated to facilitate the 
drawing of foreign funds), the need for money for buildings and 
for faculty arose and was met by the English fund. And by the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century the English collections had 
been entirely dispersed and the English fund came to an end. 


Not so the Scottish fund. It had been raised to educate Indian 
youth, and for the education of Indian youth it was to be used. No 
matter how hard the early presidents of the college (Eleazer Wheelock 
and later his son John) tried to ‘‘dislodge’’ the Scottish funds for 
other legitimate uses, they were met with Scottish obstinaney. No 
matter how great the need (and what college does not have great 
needs) the Scottish fund—for any other purpose than educating 
Indian youth—was inviolate. 


Nor was it always easy to draw funds to pay for such items as 
room and board for the Indian students themselves, for all that the 
money had been given for such purpose. Professor Richardson has 
some revealing remarks to make on the correspondence that passed 
between Scotland and New Hampshire in those early years. 

The history of the fund is somewhat checkered: At one period 
it was withheld by the Scottish society as a result of the famous 
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Dartmouth College case; at some periods it seems to have lain idle; 
at others it was reluctantly paid. But in 1826 an annual sum was 
set (increased in 1840) and continued to be paid until 1893. 


At the last date the college president endeavored to bring 
about a change in policy with respect to the fund. Moor’s School 
had been closed in 1849, and the president considered reopening it. 
He wrote to the Scottish society asking that the fund be used to pay 
teachers for the institution which was to receive both white and 
Indian students. But the society answered in what Professor 
Richardson calls ‘‘very cold terms.’’ This letter, refusing to give 
consent to the plan and withdrawing the grants until the whole matter 
could be reconsidered, is, recorded Professor Richardson in 19380, the 
last document concerning the Scottish fund in the Dartmouth 
archives. And any further knowledge of the fund Professor Richard- 
son thought at that time must be found in Scotland. 


But the intervening twenty-odd years have apparently brought 
some adjustment, for a recent report from the Treasurer’s office of 
the College states that of June, 1953, the principal of the Scottish 
fund was $21,454.97, that the income was $1,092.49, and that the 
income is used for general purposes (and that these facts are listed 
in the Treasurer’s report, 1952-1958, under Moor’s Charity School) .? 


So it would seem that what the Wheelocks, father and son, had 
not been able to do has at last been accomplished. The Scottish fund 
seems to have been converted to the general fund. And although 
no special fund is now ear-marked for the education of Indians, 
money for scholarships has been increasingly available at Dartmouth 
in recent years, and some of the scholarship money would go for 
the education of Indians, if any enrolled.’ 


Although Moor’s School closed in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Indian students continued to be educated at Dartmouth and its 
branches, specifically the Chandler School of Arts and Sciences, 
established in 1857 and now known as the Chandler Scientific School, 
and the Agricultural College, then located at Hanover with the 
College proper. Various academies, among them Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, New Hampshire, and Thetford Academy, Thet- 
ford, Vermont, also accommodated Indian students. The number 
participating in the fund at any one time during its most stable 
period ranged from one to five. 


Concluding Professor Richardson’s essay is a valuable list of 
the Indian students who attended Dartmouth and its associated 
schools as participants in the Scottish fund from 1800 to 1893. A 
brief survey of the list may be of interest. 


2Information courtesy Miss Hazel E. Joslyn, Archivist, Dartmouth College 
Library. 
3 Ibid. 
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The list consists of the date the student was received, his name, 
the date he left, and a comment, varying in every case, but including 
for the most part his tribe, his age, the school he attended (Moor’s 
School, Academie Department, Kimball Union Academy, etc.), and 
in some cases the reason for leaving, his activities after leaving, and 
pertinent statements on the student’s character and ability made by 
the president at the time. 


In the early part of the century the pupils participating in the 
fund were, with one exception, members of northern tribes—Mohawk, 
Algonquin, Seneca, Oneida, and especially St. Francis. Of the thirty- 
two who were recipients between the years 1800-1844 nineteen were 
from the St. Francis tribe. 


These early pupils were for the most part teenagers, attending 
Moor’s School rather than the college. Their ages varied from eight 
to seventeen, excluding two little fellows of four, placed as an 
experiment in a private home to be brought up as members of the 
family. This experiment was a revival of an earlier idea of ‘‘cap- 
turing’’ the boys young,’’ but was not a success. 


With lads in their early teens, attending probably with no real 
wish of their own, with youth thrust into an environment wholly 
different from its native sphere, with a language barrier to overcome, 
with little tradition for ‘‘campus living’’ it is not surprising that 
comments such as ‘‘ A poor student’’ and ‘‘Fickle and unstable’’ and 
‘‘He will be another instance of Indian fickleness and lawlessness 
which have always been proverbial on this ground’’ are to be found. 


Yet the same president (President Lord, 1828-1863) who wrote 
the last comment wrote of another Indian student, ‘‘The best Indian 
I have ever seen, intelligent, pious, stable, a good scholar’’ and of 
a third, ‘‘He excelled all those who have been under my eare during 
my term of thirty-four years.’’ 


Under the date 1838 appears the first Indian student from the 
Five Civilized Tribes—a Choctaw. However of the twenty-six 
students listed as attending between the years 1844-1893, fourteen 
are Indian Territory Indians. Twelve are definitely listed as Chero- 
kee or Choctaw; one listed as a ‘‘ Western Indian’’ has been identified © 
as Cherokee; one is listed ‘‘From Indian Territory, tribe not speci- 
fied.’’ 


The students attending during this period were in truth college 
men: They were of college age; some were nearly fitted for college 
when they arrived; some were already graduates of their national 
seminaries. The comments that follow these students’ names make 
to glow the hearts not only of those of Indian ancestry, but of all 
who appreciate scholarship and character wherever it is found. Per- 
haps the most widely known name on the list is that of Charles A. 
Eastman of the Sioux tribe, but within the former Indian Territory 


i _ DEWITT DUNCAN 
SIMON R. WALKING STICK Class of 1861 
Non-grad., 1918 


ALBERT BARNES ALBERT CARNEY 


Class of 1861 


on-grad., 1875 
DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 


Courtesy of Dartmouth College 
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itself many names on the list arouse pride at their mention: Jonathan 
EK. Dwight, Joseph P. Folsom, De Witt Duncan, Rollin K. Adair, 
Harvey W. C. Shelton, Ellis Cornelius Alberty. 


Another of the pleasing aspects that a study of the list reveals 
is that some of the students were sons of former pupils. The famous 
chief of the Six Nations (Iroquois), Joseph Brant, who had attended 
the Lebanon, Connecticut, school later sent his two sons, Joseph Jr. 
and Jacob. Father and son by the name of Annance were also 
pupils, and John Stanislaus and John Jr. were in attendance at 
the same time. In later years Mavis Pierce and his son Edward both 
attended Dartmouth. It is also interesting to note that in one or 
two cases when students were sent home for lack of funds or other 
reasons they returned for further study or to complete their courses. 


Indian students have attended Dartmouth since 1893, but the 
fund raised in Scotland in 1767-68 by Occum and his associate has 
not been available to them. Cherokees who have attended Dartmouth 
within the present century are David Hogan Markham of Tahlequah, 
who entered in 1911 and was graduated in 1915 and Simon Ralph 
Walkingstick, formerly of Tahlequah, but now living in Syracuse, 
New York, who entered in 1914 and is a non-graduate of the class of 
1918. And Oklahomans attend Dartmouth today; five of the student 
body of 2,600 men are from Oklahoma. 


The first Cherokee to make use of the Scottish fund was ap- 
parently Jeremiah Evarts Foreman. Although listed in Professor 
Richardson’s list as a ‘‘ Western Indian,’’ he was the second son of 
the Reverend Stephen Foreman, a figure well known and respected 
in the Cherokee Nation. 


Evarts, as he was called by the family, was named for Jeremiah 
Evarts, a member of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, with whom Mr. Foreman had had contact personally 
and by letter. Mr. Foreman had bestowed on his children, or at 
least most of them, the names of important people whom he admired; 
one he named Jennie Lind Foreman after hearing the famous singer 
in Boston. — 


Evarts was graduated from the Cherokee National Male Seminary 
in February, 1856, in the second graduating class of that institution. 
He is listed as being received at Dartmouth the same year. There 
seems to be confusion as to when he left, one source giving the date 
at 1857, another listing him as a special student in 1858 and a 
non-graduate of the class of 1859. It seems possible that he ceased to 
be a beneficiary of the fund in 1857, a fact which would account for 
the former date, and became a special student, being financed in- 
dependently of the fund, a fact which would equally account for the 
latter dates. His granddaughter, Ann Foreman Graham, has a 
photograph of him as a member of the Dartmouth Canoeing Club, 
and in the crossed oars of the symbol on the jacket are the numbers 
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59. Back in the Cherokee Nation he joined the Confederate army 
and served under General Stand Watie when the Civil War involved 
the Indian tribes of the Indian Territory. 


In 1862 Evarts Foreman was married to Celestia Stidham, a 
Creek Indian, whose father had held many official positions in the 
Creek Nation. The Reverend Mr. Foreman, who married them, has 
left an interesting account of the wedding—a wedding similar, one 
suspects, to many a pioneer wedding: 


This (March 138, 1862) being Evarts’ wedding day, we started pretty 
early in order to make the trip before night, the distance to the Creek 
Agency being about thirty miles. We stopped a short time at Ft. Gibson 
and made some purchases necessary for the wedding ..... We got to the 
Agency about four o’clock P. M. just in time to escape a heavy rain 
which began to fall soon after we arrived. The wind also blew very hard 
and cold from the North. About dark the people from the town and country 
side began to come to witness the ceremony and to help eat the supper. 
Some considerable time after dark notice was given that the wedding 
would take place. The parlor was put in order, candles were lighted, and 
the guests were seated to overflowing around the room. A center table 
was placed in the middle of the parlor on which two lighted candles were 
placed. Soon after the bride and groom appeared and halted near the 
table. I then arose and took my stand on the opposite side of the table 
and performed the ceremony, making two persons one. In about three 
minutes all was over, and the young married couple took their seats 
among the crowd. Not a great while after, supper came on, and all that 
could seated themselves around the table loaded with all the good things 
the country afforded. Altogether the affair was a novel one: —the wedding 
was in the Creek Nation; the couple married were Indians, one a Cherokee, 
the other a Creek, and the minister who performed the ceremony was a 
Cherokee, and the father of the bridegroom. 


Evarts Foreman’s contribution to his community was to be made 
through his descendants, for unfortunately poor health forced his 
withdrawal from the army and caused his death two years and nine 
months after his marriage. He died before the birth of his twin sons, 
only one of whom survived birth. This son, named Evarts for his 
father, grew to manhood and raised a family of eight children, who 
in turn had families of their own. Of Evarts Foreman’s grand- 


children, his granddaughter says, ‘‘We all have tried to be good 
citizens.’ 


In 1857 another Cherokee entered Dartmouth. He was Albert 
Barnes, a cousin of Evarts Foreman, his mother being a sister of 
Evarts’ father. There is no record of Albert Barnes having graduated 
from the Cherokee Male Seminary, but he probably attended. The 
Seminary closed in October, 1856, for lack of funds and did not 
reopen until after the Civil War, and he might well have been one 
of the students affected by the closing. He enrolled in the Chandler 
School and received his degree in 1861—sharing with De Witt Duncan, 
who was graduated the same year from the Academic Department, 
the honor of being the first Cherokee graduates of Dartmouth. 
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_ Albert Barnes merited the comment by college authorities of 
his time of ‘‘ Assiduous and faithful, liked by his fellows.’’ 


What meager records exist show him at home again in the Indian 
Territory devoting himself to the cause of education and evidencing 
interest in the political efforts of the Indian tribes to establish a 
central government: 


He too was affected by the Civil War. He is reported in 1862 
as coming from Dwight Mission to Park Hill and commenting on 
the general feeling of alarm—a feeling of danger with no explanation 
for it. During the war period both the federal and confederate 
Cherokees maintained a government. Unlike his cousin, Barnes 
espoused the federal cause and served the federal government, not 


as a soldier, but as superintendent of education (jointly with Henry 
Dobson Reese) .* 


In a more stable period (1875) Barnes as Commissioner of the 
Third Educational District wrote from Fort Gibson to Colonel 
William P. Ross, principal chief, expressing grave concern over 
the condition of the schools of his district. Barnes’ first concern 
in his letter was illness :5 


The schools have been in the usual flourishing condition until the 
commencement of the present session. The present sickly season has had 
a very injurious effect upon the schools, some of which have been sus- 
pended temporarily by the sickness of the pupils or sickness in their 
families which compelled absence. The season still continues very sickly 
especially on the main water courses and the school located there are 
still languishing, though most of them are now in operation. 


He himself had been disabled in the summer by ‘‘a sudden and 
severe attack of sickness’’ while on his rounds visiting the schools 
in Sequoyah District. His recovery had been slow, but had not 
hindered him from ‘‘communicating with the different schools.’’ 


His second concern was with the school buildings themselves 
- and the care of the school supplies. ‘‘More uniform construction of 
comfortable school rooms’”’ and means for the ‘‘better preservation of 
school books and parliae during term time and vacation’’ were 
suggested as ‘‘absolutely essential to the due usefulness of our com- 
mon schools.”’ 


He is further concerned that the ‘‘blank books’’ with which 
the Board of Education had decided to supply each school so that 
the teacher might keep a ‘‘weekly record’”’ of every pupil had not 
been furnished his office for distribution. He urges that they be 
supplied as he feels they will be a ‘‘very serviceable expedient to 
insure better attendance and work.’’ The bright spot in the letter 


4 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, (Oklahoma City, 1921), p. 299. 

5“Copies of Miscellaneous Papers,” Cherokee Biography, (unpublished), col- 
lected and arranged by T. L. Ballenger, p. 22. This letter is quoted by courtesy of 
the Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
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is Barnes’ remark about ‘‘good teachers.’’ The Third District had 
been and was well supplied in this respect. 


In 1870 and the years following an attempt was made to bring 
all the Indian Territory tribes together into ‘‘one consolidated 
government’? and in pursuance of this ideal an inter-tribal council 
was held at Okmulgee. Although the attempt was not successful, 
the council continued to meet annually from 1870 through 1875. 
Albert Barnes may or may not have been at the 1870 meeting; he 
was certainly at the meetings held in 1873 and 1875. He attended 
with his uncle, braving cold, anxiety over sick relatives, and un- 
prepossessing lodgings! 


Another Dartmouth graduate was present at the Okmulgee 
Council, serving his tribe as delegate and interpreter. Although the 
Choctaw Joseph P. Folsom had graduated from Dartmouth some 
three years before Barnes entered, might the two not have paused 
during the political deliberations to recall days at their Alma Mater? . 


It was of De Witt Clinton Duncan that President Lord made 
the statement quoted above, ‘‘He excelled all those who have been 
under my care during my term of thirty-four years.’’ And it is of 
him too that Professor Richardson’s list records, ‘‘ His standing as a 
student was excellent.’’ He was ‘‘nearly fitted for college’? when 
he arrived (1857). He entered the Academic Department with the 
class of 1861 and graduated with his class. 


R. Roger Eubanks knew D. W. C. Duncan (he was always known 
by the three initials) when Mr. Duncan was in his sixties, ‘‘I re- 
member him as a handsome man with gray hair and beard and 
piercing black eyes. He wore his hair in ringlets that reached his 
shoulders. He wore black-rimmed nose glasses with a black silk 
cord attached.”’ 


But it is Mr. Eubanks’ further statement that stimulates the 
imagination and shows that human nature is the same, Indian or 
white: ‘It is said that when he returned from college he returned 
to the home-spun hunting coat with its broad strips of brilliant red 
and blue and to beaded moccasins, He was a candidate for solicitor 
[prosecuting attorney] for Saline District, but was defeated by an 
illiterate !’’ 


_D. W. C. Duncan served his nation as teacher, lawyer, and 
writer.© He was language teacher at the Cherokee Male Seminary 


6 4 Handbook of Oklahoma Writers by Mary Hays Marable and Elaine Boylan 
(Norman, 1939), pp. 55-6, gives details of Duncan’s literary activities and state- 
ments of his position as a writer. Poems presenting subjects from the Indian’s point 
of view seem to have been his contribution. “He was one of the most powerful 
writers in this part of the country” state the writers of A Handbook. “So great,” — 
they write, “did his influence become both by pen and word that rarely were 


questions pertaining to tribal affairs or educational questions discussed without his 
being present.” 
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and at one time principal of the Seminary.6 He taught English, 
Latin, and Greek. ‘‘He was exceptionally proficient in these 
subjects,’? writes Mr. Eubanks. ‘‘His pronounciation was perfect 
and he could talk indefinitely without making a grammatical error.’’ 


Dr. Angie Debo and her researches into Creek history offer a 
happy illustration of Duncan’s legal ability in the employ of his 
fellow Indians. The occasion was an episode in the ‘‘Boomer in- 
vasion’’ during those years when David L. Payne and his followers 
made determined effort to open a portion of central Oklahoma to 
white settlement. The outline of the invasion is well known: the 
forced ceding of-portions of the land of the Five Civilized Tribes 
to the United States to be used as a home for other Indians, the 
assignment to tribes removed from Kansas and other states and to 
the hunting tribes of the Southwest of portions of the lands for 
homes, the contention of the Boomers that the remaining unassigned 
portion was public lands subject to homestead entry, and the subse- 
quent numerous attempts at settlement. 


Through various acts and proclamations, the United States 
government was under obligation to remove the intruders and it did 
so. But no sooner had the soldiers removed one group than another, 
or perhaps the same, made its appearance, or reappearance. In 1880, 
the soldiers arrested Payne and sent him up for prosecution. The 
concern of the Indians was acute, for they saw that if the court 
decided in favor of Payne and established that the lands were in 
fact public lands, those lands would be open to settlement. For with 
one foot in the door and a portion of the Indian Territory open to 
white settlement, total entrance would follow, and their own turn 
would come as eventually it did. 


At the suggestion of Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead, chief of the 
Cherokees, the five chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes, or their 
representatives, met for considration of the problem. A member of 
each tribe was appointed to attend the trial, and the group was 
authorized to employ an attorney to aid the Department of Justice 
in the prosecution of the case against Payne. The group decided not 
to engage outside counsel, ‘‘but to entrust the Indian cause to 
D. W. GC. Dunean, the Cherokee member.’’ The decision came in 
May, 1881, and established that Oklahoma was not public lands 
subject to homestead entry :’ 


6 Duncan is listed by Professor Richardson as teacher. lawyer, and editor. bni 
of what he was editor search has not revealed. Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s com- 
prehensive volume Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936) does not list him, but 
interestingly enough it does list his wife, Helen Rosencrantz Duncan. in an editorial 
capacity. The August 30, 1888, edition of the Tahlequah Telephone contains the 
name of Mrs. Helen R. Duncan as the “editress” not of a women’s department 
as might be expected but of an educational department. The editor of the paper 
at that time, it might be noted, was H. W. C. Shelton, a Dartmouth alumnus. 

7 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance, (Norman, Oklahoma, 1941), p. 258. 
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The conduct of this case offers a pleasing contrast to the usual 
murkiness of Indian litigation. The [Creek] Council had appropriated 
five hundred dollars to compensate Grayson [the Creek member], and the 
Creeks had expected to pay $1,040 as their share of the estimated five 
thousand dollars to an attorney. Grayson thriftily returned $320.70 of 
his allowance to the treasury, and reported that no attorney’s fee was due 
except a voluntary payment to Duncan. The Council therefore voted to 
pay the able Cherokee four hundred dollars. The Creeks had paid and 
were yet to pay excessive fees to attorneys for rendering no service and 
equally excessive fees for services that should have been freely rendered 
by the Federal government, but for $579.30 they won the most important 
victory in the history of their relations with the United States. 


Mr. Duncan and his wife, Helen R. Dunean had no children. But 
Mr. Dunecan’s brother, the Reverend Walter Adair Duncan, was 
founder and superintendent for many years of the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum. Surely Mr. and Mrs. Duncan were frequent visitors and con- 
cerned themselves with the welfare of the children. Certainly, Mrs. 
Dunean wrote a little poem® especially for the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum Press, the small four-paged newspaper printed at the Asylum 
and containing the children’s compositions and various items con- 
cerning the boys and girls: 


THE SNOWFLAKES 
Little snowflakes, light and fair, 
Dancing, laughing in the air; 
Come and rest upon my hand. 
Tell me; where’s thy native land? 


“Har above the ether’s glow, 
Far beyond this land of woe; 
Souls up there forget to mourn 
There, dear mortal, I was born.” 


Thank you for the answer given; 

Thou hast come just down from heaven. 
Tell me of my sainted mother! 

Hast thou seen my little brother? 


“Little brother? yes; and mother—” 
Then the snowflakes spoke no further, 
Died away, and, as a balm, 

Left a tear-drop in my palm. 


The evidences of success are legion; perhaps not the least is 
the complimentary bestowal of one’s name upon the young or the 
taking on occasion by the young themselves of the names of those 
they admire. Nephews De Witt and nieces Helen Rosencrantz, as 
well as other De Witts and Helens, not by blood bound, attest to 
the esteem in which the Duncans were held in the Cherokee Nation. 


Rollin Kirk Adair entered the Agricultural College, then a part 
of Dartmouth, in 1874. His early education had been obtained in 


8 Poem from a scrapbook made around 1881 by the Reverend W. A. Duncan’s 


step-daughter, Florence Caleb, and now in th ssessl i 
ie eae n in the possession of his granddaughter, 
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the elementary schools of the Cherokee Nation, but any advanced 
education had to be sought elsewhere, for the Cherokee Male Seminary 
had not yet been reopened after its closing because of financial 
difficulties and the Civil War. 


Not only had Rollin Adair the universal stimulus for obtaining 
education held by the Cherokees; he had a particular stimulus in his 
uncle William Penn Adair, who cared for and educated him and his 
three brothers under a promise made to their dead soldier-father, 
killed during the first year of the Civil War. William Penn Adair? 
was a graduate in law, a senator of the Cherokee Nation, a member of 
the Supreme Court, a delegate to Washington, being there in the 
terms of three presidents; and he might well have inspired his 
young nephew to further his education. 


Three years after entrance, Rollin Adair was graduated with 
the class of 1877. After graduation he ‘‘followed the career of 
teacher.’’ But in 1881 when he married he gave up the career of 
teacher for that of farmer, taking over his father’s estate which 
had been managed by his uncle. Later he added the career of 
merchant to his activities by establishing a store at Chelsea, the 
town near which his farm was located. 


As mayor of the town of Chelsea, as townsite commissioner, 
appointed with two others to lay out townsites in the Nation and 
to prepare ‘‘correct and proper plats’’ of each town so laid out, as 
councillor to the national legislative body, Rollin K. Adair proved 
himself a useful citizen to his community and his nation. From 
1895 to 1899 he was superintendent of the Cherokee Male Seminary, 
a position involving the purchasing of supples, managing of ap- 
propriations, collecting of bills, and managing of the domestic de- 
partment and one in which his varied experience must have proved 
of value. 


Estimates of Rollin Adair’s character show an admirable con- 
sistency. The first, dating from his eollege days, comes from 
Professor Richardson’s Indian list, ‘‘President Smith had a high 
opinion of his merits.’’ His daughter-in-law (Janie Ross Adair) 
says, ‘‘My husband’s father was considered a very well educated 
man and was always interested in civil and national affairs.”? A 
cousin, Cherrie Adair Moore, in whose home Rollin spent a part of 
his youth writes of him, ‘‘He had a natural dignity and always took 
life very seriously.’’ One comment reads: ‘‘Mr. Adair... . is a wide 
awake, progressive, energetic man, educated far above the majority 
and it may be added that he is one of that type of men whose ex- 


9Cherrie Adair Moore, “William Penn Adair,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXLX, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), pp. 32-41. 
10 Starr, op. cit., p. 672. 
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ample invariably stimulates a new country, or a young settlement, — 
to rapid development in civilization.’’! 


It was through Harvey W. C. Shelton, who spent four years 
in school in the Hast and returned to teach in his native territory, 
that at least one little girl in Oklahoma was made to sense the place 
in human experience of sheer intellectual brilliance. 


Two teachers were a part of her experience long before she 
had any teachers of her-own. One was Miss A. Florence Wilson, 
long-time principal of the Cherokee Female Seminary, stern and 
highly respected and in a degree beloved, who had been one of her 
mother’s teachers; and the other was Harvey Shelton, who had 
taught her father. What Harvey Shelton had said and done and 
thought permeated the academic side of her childhood. Not only 
was his name always on her father’s lips in quotation, but an 
experience of her own contributed to her belief in Mr. Shelton’s 
mental powers. 


Books were very much a part of the home and she had many 
of her own, but one day she was investigating the family books and 
came across a small, thin volume. Since she was a little girl, all 
little books were hers by right and she appropriated this one. 
Unbounded was her disappointment when she found that she 
could not make heads or tails out of its contents. In despair she 
took it to her parents. ‘‘Oh, that,’’ said her father, ‘‘is a book 
that Harvey Shelton had us study in English at the Seminary.”’ 
And the book that Harvey Shelton had chosen for his English 
classes at the Cherokee Male Seminary? De Quincey’s Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe. ; | el 


crime 


Harvey Wirt Courtland Shelton was graduated from the 
Cherokee Male Seminary in 1882 and attended Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, New Hampshire, during the academic year of 
1882-18583. He entered the Academie Department of Dartmouth 
College with the class of 1887, but did not graduate, having to 
leave college in his Junior year (1886) because of illness in his family. 


That Dartmouth did her work well in stimulating her young 
men to inquire into their own beliefs and to do their own thinking is 
illustrated by a delightful story of Harvey Shelton and his Uncle 
Hooley Bell, which Mrs. T. L. Ballenger of Tahlequah tells, and 
which she has very kindly given permission to be retold here. 


Lucien Burr Bell, known throughout the Cherokee Nation as 
Hooley Bell because ‘‘hooley’’ is the Cherokee word for ‘‘bell,’’ was 
a man of standing; he was a delegate to Washington, a member of 
the “‘convention’’ which set up the Cherokee confederate govern- 
ment, a sheriff of Delaware District, a senator from Delaware Dis- 


11. F. and E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory: Its Chiefs, Legislat 
Leading Men. (St. Louis, 1892), p. 375. s prem sareed by. 
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trict several times, a clerk of the senate, and a president of the 
senate. He was a brother of Mrs. Ann Shelton, the mother of 
Harvey, and he helped his nephew financially with his college edu- 
cation. 


After Harvey Shelton had been in college for a time, he wrote his 
uncle that he had been doing some serious thinking and that he felt he 
could no longer accept some of the religious doctrines he had been 
taught, that he could no longer subscribe to some of the beliefs he 
had formerly held. He was somewhat disturbed and asked his uncle 
what he should do. Uncle Hooley lost no time in sending his ad- 
vice. ‘‘Come on home,’’ he wrote his nephew. ‘‘You can go to hell 
in Tahlequah as easily as you can go to hell at Dartmouth.’’ 


Among the twenty definitions of the word ‘‘smart’’ listed in 
The American College Dictionary is the following: having or showing 
quick intelligence or ready capability. Perhaps no other word has 
as often been used to describe a person as has the word ‘‘smart’’ been 
used to describe Harvey Shelton. Impractical, perhaps somewhat 
eccentric, he impressed his students with his conspicious mental 
ability. And Mr. Shelton married an equally smart wife. Mary 
Anna Elizabeth Duncan was the daughter of the Reverend Walter 
Adair Duncan, educator and preacher, and founder of the national 
orphan institution. She, ike her husband, devoted her life to teach- 
ing. It was ‘‘Miss Mae,’’ gentle and kind, who took the girls of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary through their Caesar and Cicero and 
Vergil. The names of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Shelton must surely 
be added to any list of those who have inspired and guided youth. 


Although not an alumnus of Dartmouth, Ellis Cornelius Alberty 
took advantage of the Scottish fund administered by Dartmouth 
authorities and went to Kimball Union Academy for advanced study. 
He and Harvey Shelton enrolled in the same year (1882), but 
Alberty continued at the Academy, graduating from it in 1885. His 
daughter believes he enrolled in the Dartmouth law school, but 
attended only a short time (perhaps in the autumn of 1885) be- 
cause of the illness of his aunt and foster-mother. 


Cecil E. Alberty, a son, remembers hearing his father tell of 
working in the New Hampshire hay fields during the summer to 
earn extra money for college expenses. He remembers hearing that . 
his father pitched for a basball club; the catcher on the team was 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, physician, lecturer, author, whose ‘‘sub- 
sequent career,’’ Professor Richardson points out, ‘‘is too well known 
to require comment.’’ There must also have been picnics or trips 
to the beach, for the family had for many years a shark’s tooth 
which had been picked up on Nantucket Beach. 


Richardson lists Alberty as being at the Academy from 1882 
to 1887, but apparently the latter date is incorrect for in 1886 on 
his return Alberty became a teacher at the Cherokee Male Seminary. 
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He taught at different periods at the Seminary as he also did at the 
Cherokee Orphan Asylum, serving as its last superintendent on its 
unfortunate destruction by fire in 1903. Mr. Sam J. Starr, who 
was a pupil of Mr. Alberty, says, ‘‘I liked Professor Alberty as an 
instructor. He took special care and patience to help me.”’ 


In 1891 Mr. Alberty left the teaching field for the legal field 
and was elected prosecuting attorney for Cooweescoowee District, a 
position he held for four years. He has been characterized as “‘a 
fine, tall, intelligent-looking gentleman of good manners and address.’’ 
Their comment continues, ‘‘He is well educated and as a prosecuting 
attorney has given every satisfaction gaining the confidence and 
“ respect of his people.’’!? 


Apparently no Cherokees after H. W. C. Shelton and E. C. 
Alberty made use of the Scottish fund. Two Choctaws attended 
Kimball Union Academy between the years of 1891 and 1893, 
Zachariah T. Carshall, attending for two years, George H. Hughes, 
for one year. But for some years after 1893 the Scottish fund 
seems to have become a Scottish mystery. 


Education had long been a tradition among the Choctaws. Mais- 
sions and schools were established among them in the early nine- 
teenth century and the elders of the tribe, themselves with little or 
no formal education, encouraged attendance of the young at the 
mission schools. The story is told of an aged Choctaw who took his 
grandson and daughter to a school conducted by the Reverend Cyrus 
Kingsbury and said to the missionary, ‘‘I now give them to you, to 
take them by the hand and heart, and to hold them fast. I will now 
only hold them by the end of their fingers.’’!* 


Education was a tradition too in the Choctaw family of Folsom. 
David Folsom, the first chief elected of the Choctaws under a 
written constitution, himself the recipient of only six months of 
schooling, but whose epitaph recorded him as being a promoter, 
among other things, of education, was writing to a minister friend in 
1818 of the “‘great work’’ that had ‘‘just come to hand’’ in the 
“establishment of a school’’ and of his advising his people to turn 
their attention to industry and farming and to lay aside their 
hunting. 


Writing to another friend in 1822 he says of the scholars at 
Mayhew Mission School, ‘‘The children go out to work cheerfully 
and come in the school cheerfully and mind their teacher cheerfully 
and on the whole I think they improve most handsomely.’’!4 Folsoms 
have provided their nation with ministers, judges, editors, doctors, 
and lawyers. 


12 [bid., pp. 3778. 

13H. B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickas MeanduNatch l 
(Greenville, Texas, 1899), p. 147. ickasaw, an atchez Indians, 

14 [bid., pp. 354-55. 
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Joseph P. Folsom was received at Moor’s School in 1844 and 
remained there until 1850. He then entered Dartmouth College and 
was graduated with the class of 1854, being the first and only Choctaw 
to graduate from the College, unless some have done so since 1893. 
Professor Richardson quotes President Lord as saying of Folsom, 
‘““He conducted himself with great propriety; a truly Christian 
man, a respectable scholar, and truly faithful to all trusts.’’ 


An opinion attributed to Folsom and quoted in the Report of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1870, brings a smile and gives 
a glimpse of the effect of classical education. ‘‘He is profound,’’ 
says the Report,’’ in Latin and Greek and thinks the English nothing 
but a borrowed language.’’ 


After his ten years’ schooling in the East, Folsom returned to 
take a very active part in the political life of the Choctaw Nation. 
Because he was a lawyer, he is found in historical books and studies 
drawing up and presenting resolutions to the Council; he is found, 
too, serving as delegate on some occasions when his nation’s business 
needed transacting at home or in Washington. 


He was a Choctaw delegate and the interpreter for the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribes at the inter-tribal council held in Okmulgee 
in 1870 for the purpose of consolidating the Indian Territory tribes 
into one government. Folsom was chosen one of the twelve members 
of the committee to draft a constitution. The result was the ‘‘Ok- 
mulgee Constitution,’’ which has been termed ‘‘a model of brevity 
and conciseness,’’ counted as the first constitution drawn up and 
considered for the territory that later became Oklahoma. 


Richardson’s list of Indian Students states that Joseph P. Fol- 
som’’ was much respected and esteemed by his people.’’ Folsom’s 
greatest achievement was codifying the Choctaw law in 1869. All 
the laws enacted before that date and still in effect were compiled by 
him and published ‘‘in a neat printed volume’’ as Constitution and 
Laws of the Choctaw Nation and Treaties of 1855, 1856, and 1866 
(New York, 1869). This is one of several codes published at dif- 
ferent times by order of the Choctaw General Council, and is par- 
ticularly known as the ‘‘J. P. Code’’ remaining the basic law book 
for the Nation until the close of the Choctaw government just before 
Oklahoma became a state. 


Richardson lists the name of the first Choctaw student at Dart- 
mouth as ‘‘J. S. Dwight,’’ the middle initial being a typographical 
error.!° The student referred to here was Jonathan Edwards Dwight, 
who 116 years ago so shortly after the Choctaws had made their 
tragic journey west, ventured east alone when many of the Indian 


15 Oliver Knight, “Fifty Years of Choctaw Law, 1834 to 1884,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (Spring, 1953), fn. 5 p. 78; and the facsimile of 
the title page of the “J. P. Code,” opposite p. 88, ibid.—kd. 

16 Correction here by the Editor, Muriel H. Wright. 
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students went in pairs for their education. Professor Richardson 
tells us that ‘‘he was a man of maturity,’’ and he is further spoken 
of ‘‘as one of the Indians who justified the expense of his traiming. 


There are many references in records relating to the Choctaws 
on J. EH. Dwight, or Jonathan Edwards Dwight, as a preacher, in- 
terpreter and editor among his people. He read proof on various 
Choctaw publications in the 1840’s for the Mission Press at Park 
Hill, Cherokee Nation; he was co-editor of the Choctaw Intellagencer 
through 1850;17 he was ‘‘continued in the employment”’ of the 
Choctaw Nation by order of the General Council in 1857, to translate 
the acts and resolutions of the council session, in colaboration with 
Jacob Folsom;!8 and he translated hymns for the sixth edition of 
the Choctaw Hymn Book, compiled by the Rev. Alfred Wright in 
the early 1850’s.19 


To the Reverend Jonathan E. Dwight goes full praise that he 
aided his fellow man not only by his work with the printed word 
but also by his interpretation of Biblical passages. F‘ourteen-year- 
old Dickson Durant, a Choctaw youth who years later became a 
minister, was so impressed with Dwight’s interpretation of the 
fourteenth verse of the Third Chapter of John that he became a 
convert to Christianity and determined to learn English in order 
to penetrate the ‘‘mystery of Christ.’’?? 


And to Jonathan Edwards Dwight, listed as ‘‘J. S. Dwight,’’ 
goes praise too.*! He is the first of any of the Five Civilized Tribes 
from the Indian Territory to participate in the Scottish fund, at- 
tending no doubt Moor’s School or one of the academies, for he did 


li Carolyn Thomas Foreman, op. cit., p. 40. (Also, see “Jonathan Edwards 
Dwight” in list of assistant translators to the Presbyterian missionaries, A. B. C. F. M., 
whose works were published at the Park Hill Mission Press, in Lester Hargrett’s 
Cklahoma Imprints, 18385 to 1890 [New York, 1951], p. 41; and tor a lst ot 
Choctaw publications at the Park Hill Mission Press, see Worcester’s report in 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs’ Report, 1843.—Ed.) 

18 Resolution of the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, “authorizing J. E. 
Dwight and Jacob Folsom to translate the laws,” approved November 4, 1857 
(Laws of the Choctaw Nation, published by Joseph P. Folsom commissioned for the 
purpose, Chahta Tamaha, 1869, pp. 161-2)—Ed. 

19The sixth edition of the Choctaw Hymn Book was compiled by the Rev. 
Alfred Wright before his his death in 1853, and was published at Boston in 1858, 
for which “Rev. J. E. Dwight, a native” contributed translations of several hymns. 
This sixth edition was reprinted at Richmond, Virginia, in 1872, by the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication under the direction of the Rey. Allen Wright, of 
Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation. For references to these two printings see James 
Constantine Pilling, Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages (Washington, i889) 
pp. aan : 

. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the L i i 
1891), Vol. Lp. 33 g f the Indian Territory (Chicago, 
21 J. E. Dwight was a member of the Choctaw Convention at Skullyville, Choctaw 


Nation, that wrote a new constitution for the Nati + i 
n, t ion, known as the “Skullyville 
Constitution,” in 1857. —Ed. ; 
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not attend the College.** But the courage and ambition of the lone 
Choctaw, making his long and tedious journey east for his education, 
fire the imagination and elicit pride. 


In 1848, ten years after Dwight’s entrance and four years after 
Joseph P. Folsom was received at Moor’s School, another Choctaw, 
Simon James, was received at Kimball Union Academy, and re- 
maimed there six years. He enrolled as a freshman in Dartmouth, 
but did not coniinue beyond the freshman year, leaving in 1855. It 
is a pleasure to read after his name on the Indian list the words, 
‘‘Highly commended.’’ 


Albert Carney was in New Hampshire from 1867 to 1873, at- 
tending first the Agricultural College, then Kimball Union Academy, 
then enrolling in the Academic Department and remaining there 
for two years. 


An entry in the Kimball Union Academy Catalogue lists Albert 
Carney as a Commissioner of the Court of Claims, Indian Territory. 
This court of claims has been identified as the Choctaw Court of 
Claims of 1875 and 1876; and the fact of Carney’s being a member 
is indeed interesting. 


The Court was the result of long effort on the part of the 
Choctaws to obtain compensation for losses sustained on their removal 
from Mississippi in the early 1830’s. Complicated legal proceedings 
both within the tribe and with the United States government pro- 
longed the payment of compensation. However in 1875 courts of 
claims, one for each of the three districts—Moshulatubbee, Pushma- 
taha, Apukshunnubbee—of the Choctaw Nation were formed, and 
commissioners were chosen by the principal chief and the senate (the 
commissioners were to elect one of themselves to be chief commis- 
sioner). The commissioners were to hold court in places convenient 
to claimants and to receive and adjudicate claims. 


These claims, assembled during the years 1875 and 1876, seem 
to have fallen under three heads: (1) lost property, which included 
live stock left behind or lost by death or otherwise on the way, grow- 
ing crops abandoned on removal, even lost iron pots, (2) self-emigra- 
tion, which was a charge of $46.50 for subsistence for each member 
of the family and slave and a claim of $25 for a rifle promised to 
each Indian man, (3) land, which was not allotted to some members 
who chose to remain in Mississippi. 


And although the money promised by the United States govern- 
ment was not forthcoming at the time the adjudication was completed, 
the individual claims were so carefully judged that when at last the 


22 “Jonathan Dwight, a Choctaw young man who has spent some years in the 
northern states, and the latter portion of the time at Moore’s [sic] School, Hanover, 
N. H., returned to his own people . . . . where it is hoped he may be useful as a 
teacher, for which his education well qualifies him” (The Missionary Herald, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 12 [December, 1839], p. 484) .—Ed. 
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appropriation was made in 1888 and a commission was created to 
make final determination, there was little left for it to do in the 
way of adjudication but to examine a few claims that had been 
overlooked and determine the heirs to claimants who had died in 
the intervening years.”* 


Albert Carney was thirty-three years of age when the Court of 
Claims was set up. He had been home from college for two years; 
he had returned after six years of study in New England. It is not 
surprising that the chief and the senate appointed him a commissioner 
—for the Pushmataha District—nor that his fellow commissioners 
elected him chief commissioner. 


His signature and statement of attestation on claims in the 
Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, are not 
examples of the world’s best penmanship, but it is not ignorant 
nor labored writing; it is rather the poor writing that educated 
people sometimes allow themselves to lapse into.*4 


Z. T. Carshall, a student in Kimball Union Academy from 1891 
to 18938, was by 1899 the county clerk of Sugar Loaf county, Choctaw 
Nation. Endorsed checks and receipts in the archives of the His- 
torical Society”® indicate some of the financial transactions of ‘‘ Zach 
Carshall (student)’’ in respect to his schooling in New Hampshire. 


In any group of students there are unfortunately casualities. 
But of the fourteen Cherokees and Choctaws who attended school 
or college on the Dartmouth fund only one is labeled ‘‘Not a success.’’ 
Tragedy in the form of insanity seems to have overtaken one. The 
Indian list says of him, ‘‘Commended for his diligence although his 
scholarship was not good’’ and gives President Bartlett’s comment, 
““Some of his actions indicated almost a case of insanity.’’ 


In 1885 a student recorded by his surname only—Miles—was 
received and remained until 1888. He is listed as being from the 
Indian Territory, but the tribe is not specified. He had wished 
to study medicine, but President Bartlett had not thought such use 
of the fund legitimate. A Cherokee, Alonzo H. Mitchell, was in 
school in 1865-66, but the records of the Dartsmouth fund during 
the war years are very incomplete, even the date in question, and 
no identification of him has as yet been made at the Oklahoma end. 


Dartmouth College’s motto is Vox Clamantis in Deserto (‘‘The 
Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness’’), chosen by its founder 
almost two centuries ago when he set up in the woods of New 


23 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, (Norman, Oklahoma, 
1934), pp. 205, 207, 210. 

24 Records of Choctaw Court of Claims, No. 15911, 1875-1876, Indian Archives 
Division, OHS. 
Cae “Choctaw Students in the States,” Indian Archives Division, OHS, Nos. 22300, 
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Hampshire the institution which was to have as one of its traditions 
the preparing of men through a liberal arts education for useful 
citizenship. The voice sounded two thousand miles away and was 
answered by fourteen Cherokee and Choctaw youths who almost 
without exception gave concrete illustration of this education for 
useful citizenship in their own Indian Territory. 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS H. COOPER, C. S. A. 
By Muriel H. Wright 


The career of General Douglas H. Cooper, Confederate States 
Army,! is interwoven with the story of Fort Washita abandoned 
at the close of the War between the States. Established by General 
Zachary Taylor in 1842, this United States military post on the 
edge of the prairie east of the Washita River in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, with commodious officers’ quarters and-barracks of lime- 
stone, commissary and storehouses, barns and other buildings was 
at its height in history as the rival of Fort Gibson to the north 
when Lieutenant A. W. Whipple recorded meeting Douglas H. 
Cooper in 1953, at the Choctaw Agency in the Indian Territory.’ 
Both men were serving in official capacity by recent appointment 
under the new administration at Washington, through Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis: Whipple was in charge of the Govern- 
ment expedition for the Pacific Railroad Survey along the Thirty- 
fifth Parallel in the Indian Territory; Cooper was United States 
Agent to the Choctaws, his service in the Mexican War and his 
acquaintance with Choctaw affairs in Mississippi having placed 
him in line for a position in the Office of Indian Affairs, an ap- 
pointment that was sanctioned, if not directed, by the War Depart- 
ment. These appointments for government service on the frontier 
were a part of the new movement to develop the South in compe- 
tition with the North, the bitter rivalry that arose between the 
two sections in the economic ad the political fields finally leading 
to the War between the States, in which the Indian Territory was 
of strategic importance in the Southwest. 


1 Acknowledgments in appreciation are due Mr. Robert Thornton Cooper 
Head, great-grandson of Gen. D. H. Cooper, for his kindness in supplying many 
personal notes with references in the writing of this biographical sketch. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Buckner Heiston Butts, a granddaughter of Gen. Cooper, who lives in 
Washington, D. C., has kindly supplied fine copies of the beautiful portraits of her 
grandparents, which are used in this number of The Chronicles. Mrs. B. E. Spivey 
of Dallas, Texas, a cousin of Mrs. Butts’ father, Maj. T. B. Heiston, was instrumental 
in introducing the writer to Mr. Head and Mrs. Butts through correspondence in the 
preparation of their ancestor’s biography appearing here. The writer extends her 
thanks to these gracious members of old southern families. 

2 Lieut. Whipple, commanding the Pacific Railroad Survey through Oklahoma, 
made this statement in his Journal (notes of August 4, 1853): “The present Choctaw 
Indian Agent Genl Cooper has been here but a few weeks. He seems a high minded 
& honorble gentlemean and bids fair to succeed his lamented predecessor in the deep 
affection of this people.”—Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk, “The Journal of 


Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Au- 
tumn, 1950), p. 252. 
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The figure of Douglas H. Cooper within the region centering 
at Fort Washita looms large in the records® of his time in the 
Indian Territory, revealing his activities in promoting the cause 
of the southern people. His achievements have remained generally 
unacclaimed in the history of Oklahoma, for one thing because they 
were wide in scope covering as they did both the civie and the 
military fields at different times during the long period that 
saw the rise of the abolitionists to power, the bloody conflict 
between the states and the tragedies of reconstruction in the 
South. Few, if any, who served in an official capacity in the In- 
dian Territory had more notable family connections and friends, 
and retained their prestige and power through more political up- 
heavals and strained conditions at Washington than General 
Cooper. He was born on November 1, 1815, in Wilkinson County, 
Mississippi, and died on April 29, 1879, at old Fort Washita, Indian 
Territory. 


Douglas Hancock Cooper was the only child of Dr. David 
Cooper and his first wife, Sarah Hancock Davenport Cooper. Dr. 
Cooper was a physician and Baptist minister deseribed as an educa- 
ted, polished man active and successful in his ministrations for 
nearly thirty years . He was born in Virginia, in 1771, of old Vir- 
ginia and New England family lines. He was licensed to preach 
in 1793, and was active in establishing churches in South Carolina 
and Georgia before he settled in Mississippi where he was co- 
founder of the Mississippi Baptist Association n 1807, and later 
served as its moderator for eleven years. The mother, who was of 
a New England family related to John Hancock, first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, died when her son Douglas was a 
small child. Dr. Cooper married in 1824 as his second wife, Mrs. 
Magdaline Hutchins Claiborne, widow of the late General Fer- 
dinand Leigh Claiborne, a Mississippian who had served many 
years in the United States Army. After the second marriage, Dr. 
and Mrs. Cooper moved to their plantation home, ‘‘Soldiers Re- 
treat,’? near Natchez where he died in 1830.4 


The son, Douglas, was well provided for in his father’s will, 
and is said to have attended Amite Academy at Liberty, Mississippi. 
He entered the University of Virginia where he was a student from 
1832 to 1834, his studies including mathematics, chemistry, materia 
media, and both natural and moral philosophy. He became a 
planter and lawyer in Mississippi where he qualified before the 


3 This biography is based largely on The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880 
and subsequent years) hereafter cited as Official Records; and upon the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs through the years, hereafter cited as 
Annual Report. See, also, Confederate Military History (Atlanta, 1899), Vol. VU, 
pp. 247-9. : : 

4Notes in manuscript on the Cooper family genealogy and history, from Mr. 
R. T. C. Head. 
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State Bar. He was tall with a fine physique, a man of boundless 
energy, by nature kind and sympathetic with an alert mind that 
aligned his interests in the new movements of his day. 


Mississippi historical records list Douglas H. Cooper as one 
of the leaders and early settlers of Wilkinson County located in 
the southwestern part of the state where were some of the earliest 
white settlements.» He had just returned from the University of 
Virginia, and was only nineteen years old when he married Frances 
Martha Collins, aged seventeen, daughter of William Collins (a 
Virginia family) of Adams County, Mississippi; the ceremony was 
performed at Natchez on March 26, 1834, by the Reverend Pierce 
Connelly, Rector of Trinity. The young man’s guardian, White 
Turpin, and William Collins both had given their written consent 
to the issuance of the license. The young couple made their home 
at ‘‘Mon Clova’’ near Woodville, Wilkinson County, where they 
prospered and reared their family of seven children: Sarah, 
Frances, Douglas H., Jr., David H., Elizabeth, Emma and William 
Keark Cooper.§ 


Woodville in south central Wilkinson County was one of the 
leading towns in Mississippi, incorporated in 1811. Citizens of 
the town organized and incorporated the West Feliciana Railroad 
Company in 1831, noteworthy as one of the first railroads in the 
United States, an event in Mississippi history that reveals the pro- 
eressive atmosphere and the activity in which Douglas H. Cooper 
lived as a young man. Mention should be made here of some- 
thing that was important and significant in his career as well as 
in Choctaw history in the Indian Territory: Cooper’s step-sister, 
Charlotte Virgina Claiborne, married at the age of seventeen in 
1832, a young Baltimore attorney, John H. B. Latrobe.? He was a 
counsel of the Balitmore & Ohio Railroad when it was incorpor- 
ated in 1827 as the first railroad in the United States, and was its 
chief counsel at his death in 1891. On his visit to Mississippi for 
his wedding in 1832, Latrobe traveled through the Choctaw country, 
and became acquainted with some of the prominent Choctaw leaders, 
among them the Folsoms and Chief Greenwood Leflore. At the 
end of the War between the States, John J. B. Latrobe through the 
influence and association with Cooper was the attorney for the 
Choctaw Nation in the making of the Treaty of 1866, which had 
a vital place in the formation of the future State of Oklahoma. 


Many descendants whose ancestors had settled in Mississippi 
about the turn of the century and before that time from the eastern 
seaboard states and New England had become thoroughly imbued 


5 Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, the Heart of the South (Chicago- 
Jackson, 1925), Vol. II, pp. 722, 856-7. 
6 Manuscript on the Cooper genealogy and history. 
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with southern ideals and represented the highest type of citizen in 
1850. Such was the Douglas H. Cooper family whose life was that 
of the old South at Mon Clova, a large plantation run by an over- 
seer and the Negro slaves who loved their master and the members 
of his family. Elizabeth Herbert Cooper Heiston told of the days at 
Mon Clova, her memories recounted among the notes in manuscript 
written by her grandson, Robert Thornton Cooper Head: 


Jefferson Davis .... visited with our Cooper ancestors at their planta- 
tion “Mon Clova” south of Natchez, Mississippi. The plantation was large, 
and they had nearly a hundred slaves at one time. While the father of 
Douglas H. Cooper had been a Baptist, he himself belonged to no church, 
finding his religious outlet in Masonic Fraternalism. His wife was an 
Episcopalian, and the children were brought up as Episcopalians. 


The girls attended a ladies’ academy where they had to speak French 
at all times except when saying their prayers. To teach them to keep their 
elbows off the table, their mother would call the Negro butler, “Ned, get the 
goblets,” and Ned would carefully place large empty goblets on the table 
beside the girls, a glass at each elbow! ‘The embarrassment of that soon 
corrected any tendency they might have had to forget “table manners.” 
Everything was done for the girls. They had their own maids, and never 
lifted a finger in their own behalf. They were trained to be good hostesses 
and house managers. All had to read the classics, learn to play the piano, 
sing, dance correctly, master the “technique of the hoop skirt,” and how 
to coquette with the boys without being forward or immodest. The boys had 
to learn the arts of a “gentleman,” also how to manage a plantation, master 
some profession, and always show great consideration for the ladies and the 
aged. Even aged slaves, usually called “aunt” or “uncle,” were treated by 
their masters and mistresses with due respect and consideration. Both boys 
and girls were trained to ride well. Poise was essential. The girls practiced 
walking gracefully in the absurd hoop skirts of the times, promenading all 
over the “great house,’ upstairs and down, each with a stack of books 
balanced on her head! The boys also had to have military training in 
school, or by joining the militia when they were old enough. Good shooting 
was requisite; also Honor and sportsmanship were stressed above all things. 


Contrary to popular belief nowadays, the ladies did not smoke. The 
gentlemen never smoked in the presence of the ladies without special per- 
mission, nor drank except that a little wine might be used on rare occasion 
at dinners. A gentleman never used profanity in the presence of a lady. 
The ladies were permitted to exclaim, “Mercie!” or “Oh, dear!” if the 
provocation was great. Juleps were sipped by the men on the front porch 
on hot days. 


Shows, somewhat like the later day minstrel shows, were given by the 
darkies, many of whom were talented and all seemed naturally musical. 
Hospitality was the order of the day. There was always “open house” at 
Mon Clova where friends and sometimes strangers who were entertained 
repaid by bringing news from afar. “Cards were invented by the Devil” 
but chess was a game of the intellect for the men. Sometimes one would 
meet a lady who could play chess. They had other simple games but then, 
as now, the interest of the young ladies was largely centered in meeting 
the right and eligible young men, and also then, as not now, how to manage 
a home with slave help in those days and in that level of society. 


Douglas H. Cooper was elected and served as representative 
from Wilkinson County in the Mississippi State Legislature, in 
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1844. He organized the Woodville Company, of which he was com- 
missioned Captain, in the Mississippi Rifle Regiment commanded 
by Colonel Jefferson Davis in the Mexican War. Captain Cooper 
distinguished himself in the Battle of Buena Vista, and was es- 
pecially mentioned for his gallant action in the Battle of Monterey, 
(September 21-24, 1846), by Colonel Davis.® 


As sectionalism over the ‘‘Slavery Question’’ arose on the 
national scene, Cooper was prominent in the political field of 
his home state. At the Southern Convention held at Jackson in 
October, 1849, he was a member of a committee to formulate a 
plan of action, with Governor J. W. Matthews as chairman. Jef- 
ferson Davis, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, was present as a guest 
of the Convention, and Judge William L. Sharkey, leader of the 
Whigs in Mississippi, addressed the delegates on the ‘‘Rights of 
Citizens,’’ including their ‘‘right to take their slaves to any 
U. 8. Territory.’? Cooper was again a delegate® to the Convention 
of delegates from the Southern States held at Nashville on June 
3, 1850, which went on record in favor of the ‘‘only compromise 
the South would accept’’—the extension of the Missouri Compro- 
mise with slave territory south of Parallel 36° 30’. Senator Davis 
and his friends carried Mississippi in the national campaign of 
1852, in which Franklin Pierce, the New Hampshire Democrat, 
was elected President of the United States. Mississippi leaders 
accordingly enjoyed prestige and influence in the new adminis- 
tration at Washington when it came to appointments to office. 
Jefferson Davis was selected for the position of Secretary of War 
in the new cabinet. Douglas H. Cooper was appointed United States 
Agent to the Choctaws in the Indian Territory. He was installed 
into the office on June 1, 1853, as witnessed by Thomas S. Drew, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Van Buren, Arkansas, and 
arrived at the Choctaw Agency fifteen miles west of Fort Smith on 
June 2, assuming his duties as Agent on June 4.1 


Cooper’s appointment to the Agency office was logical, and 
in many ways fortunate for the Choctaws in view of the times. 
The background of his life was steeped in the history of the In- 
_dians. His home at Mon Clova was within the first Choctaw land 
cession in Mississippi by treaty with the United States, the terms 
of this document also granting the right-of-way for the famous 
Natchez Trace through the Choctaw country. Mississippi owed its 
existence to the Indian land cessions within its borders, especially 
the great cessions made by the Choctaws in the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek (1830) and the Chickasaws in the Treaty of Pontotoc 
(1832). Cooper became familiar with the terms of both treaties 


8 Rowland, op, cit., Vol. I, pp. 667-8. 
9 Ibid., pp. 722-3. 
10 Report, 1853, p. 165, 
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though he had no part in their making for he was stili a student 
in school at the time. 


His family connections had long been favorably associated with 
the affairs of the Choctaws. His father, Dr. David Cooper, as a 
leading Baptist in Mississippi had encouraged, if he had not per- 
sonally promoted, the founding of the famous Choctaw Academy 
in Kentucky (1824) where many Choctaw boys were educated who 
were later the leaders in the Indian Territory during Agent 
Cooper’s time. His step-brother, J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi’s 
eminent historian" many years later who had served as a member 
of Congress from the state in 1835 to 1837, was appointed in 1842 
president of the United States Board of Commissioners to investi- 
gate and adjudicate land claims of the Choctaws under the Treaty 
of Dancing Rabbit Creek. His work on this commission has been 
specially mentioned by Mississippi historical writers of more re- 
cent times for its protection of the land claims of both the Indians 
and the State. 


Cooper’s annual reports published as a part of the reports of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are remarkable for his under- 
standing of the problems and needs of the Choctaw people. He is 
unfailingly their friend and respects their leaders. His first Re- 
port written from the ‘‘Choctaw Agency, West of Arkansas, Sep- 
tember 3, 1953,’’ lists nine Choctaw seminaries or academies, and 
states that ‘‘The academies are justly the pride of this nation, 
and deserve the fostering care of its national council.’’ He stressed 
the need for a system of common, or neighborhood schools in out- 
lying communities in the nation, and pointed out the great need 
for trained physicians and medical care among the people. There 
is a brief description of the Choctaw government, with the remark 
that ‘‘The Choctaw Indians are peaceable and easily governed.’”’ 
He was concerned, however, over some disturbances among them 
growing out of the Liquor traffic along the border lines of Texas 
and Arkansas. His Report for 1855 dwelt further on this subject :!” 

“The Choctaws are steadily advancing in the arts of civilized life. It 
is a matter of pride and pleasure to concur in the following opinion expressed 
by one of their oldest missionaries, that ‘the Choctaws deserve credit for 
what they have been doing during a whole generation in the cause of tem- 
perance. Their laws on this subject date long before those of the State of 
Maine. Indeed, I think Neal Dow must have been a boy when the first 
“eouncil fire’ against whiskey was kindled in this nation. Their laws 
have been quite well executed. This people deserve credit for not ever 
having had a distillery or a national debt, as well as for doing so much 
in the cause of education, by large appropriations of money, and then seeking 
men to expend it who, as they thought, feared God; and who have been 
adding to the amount of their school fund every year.’ 


“TI hope they will receive the aid and paternal care of the United States 
government in their efforts to elevate themselves.” 


11 Franklin L. Riley, “Life of Col. F. H. Claiborne,” Publications of the Mis- 
sissippt Historical Society, Vol. VII, pp. 217-244. 
12 Report, 1855,-p. 154. 
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Cooper’s first Report (1853) also called attention to the dis- 
agreement between the Choctaws and the Chickasaws over the 
interpretation of their joint treaty signed in 1837 at Doaksville, 
Choctaw Nation, which provided for the settlement of the Chicka- 
saws in the Nation, with a special district set aside for them to be 
governed under the Choctaw laws. Cooper served as a mediator 
among the leaders of both sides in this controversial matter, and 
signed the new Choctaw-Chicakasaw treaty at Doaksville in 1854, 
as a witness to the terms providing a settlement of the eastern 
boundary of the Chickasaw District. He subsequently employed 
a ‘‘Captain Hunter’? to make a reconnaissance and mark this new 
boundary line from Red River to the Canadian River. This was 
one of the first steps in the move that brought about the important 
Treaty of 1855 between the Choctaws and Chickasaws, providing 
for the establishment of a separate government by the Chickasaws 
to be organized in the Choctaw domain lying west of the recently 
marked Chickasaw District line and extending west to the 95th 
Meridian. 


Agent Cooper spent several months in Washington, D. C., in 
1855, under orders of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs George 
W. Manypenny, during the making of the new treaty which was exe- 
cuted in Cooper’s presence, his signature following those of the 
Choctaw and the Chickasaw delegates on the document.!% Two 
other provisions of the Treaty, in addition to that providing a 
separate domain for the Chickasaw Nation, are noted in the history 
of the Choctaws, and had an important place in Cooper’s subse- 
quent work and career. Article IIT provided that the claim of the 
Choctaws for the payment for some 10,000,000 acres of their 
Mississippi land relinquished to the Government by the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830, for which the tribe had received 
no remuneration, be submitted and adjudicated by the Senate of 
the United States. This became known as the Net Proceeds Claim 
of about $9,000,000, a fabulous sum for the times, a court claim 
that involved important events in Choctaw history and politics 
far beyond the borders of the Indian Territory for years, in which 
many citizens in the States and well known attorneys who had 
business in Washington had a part. 


Article 9 of the Treaty provided that all Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw lands lying west of the 98th Meridian to the western boundary 
of the Indian Territory, or the 100th Meridian, be leased to the 
United States for the permanent settlement of the Wichita Indians 
and other tribes. This region became generally known and was 
referred to as the ‘‘Leased District’’ though it was still a part of 
the Choctaw Nation, in which it was nominally organized as the 
Fourth District. 


13 Charles Kappler, Indian Treaties (Washington, 1903), Vol. IT. 
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The scope of Cooper’s work was now greatly increased. Soon 
after the new treaty was proclaimed in March 1856, he was ap- 
pointed United States Agent for both the Choctaws and the Chick- 
asaws, Spending part of his time each year at Fort Washita which 
had been the location of the Chickasaw Agency. His report for 
1859 was dated from Fort Washita where the work of both agencies 
had been consolidated. 


Soon after his return to the Indian Territory in 1856, Cooper 
set out again travelling through Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
to pay out certain bounty claims due scattered bands of Choctaws 
who had remained in these regions. He found them in a deplorable 
condition lying as ‘vagrants,’’ and strongly advised the Indian 
Office in his annual report that these people should be forced to 
come to the Indian Territory where they could share in the land 
and have a better chance among the Western Choctaws. 


Cooper outlined his ideas in this same report (1856), looking 
toward the development of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
and their eventual admission as a state in the Union. While these 
views received little support anywhere at the time and bitter 
opposition on the part of the Choctaws yet they are of interest 
here in the light of Cooper’s later activities :4 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws aspire to a place among the free and 
sovereign States of the Union; yet population is wanting, and will never be 
supplied by the natural increase of the two tribes. They must adopt a system 
by which the immigration into their country from the United States will be 
encouraged, but yet held under their own control, else they are destined to 
be overwhelmed by the advancing millions who inhabit the United States 
and lose their name and distinctive characteristics of race. These are hard 
truths, but nevertheless it is best they be spoken, and that the Indians should 
prepare to ward off the shock of a sudden eruption by gradually introducing 
among them such persons as they may select, who will become identified in 
interest and feeling with- them. The Choctaws and Chickasaws cannot 
stand still or remain passive; they must advance to the condition of citizens 
of the United States. 


Cooper pointed out that the Treaty of 1855 had stipulated that 
any Choctaw or Chickasaw could settle anywhere within either 
nation, and thereupon be entitled ‘‘to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizens thereof.’’ At the same time, no member 
of either tribe was entitled to ‘‘participate in the funds belonging 
to the other tribe,’’ creating an almost impossible situation and 
continuing some of the old antagonism between the two nations, 
in each of which the government, schools and institutions were 
supported and maintained out of its own tribal funds. The new 
Chickasaw constitution adopted in 1856 provided that only Chicka- 
saws by birth or by adoption could vote and hold office in the 
nation thus Choctaws living there were without voice or repre- 
sentation in the government. The same was true for Chickasaws 


14 Report, 1856, pp. 147-8. 
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in the Choctaw Nation where only citizens of the nation could 
vote and hold office. The schools in each were attended only by 
children whose parents were members of the nation. Agent Cooper 
stated that the greatest drawback to the advancement to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws in his agency arose from their ‘‘exclu- 
siveness . . . . fostered and kept alive by their separate moneyed 
interests.’’ He advocated allotment of lands in severalty (160 
acres) to every Choctaw and Chickasaw, the balance of their 
commonly held lands to be an ‘‘international domain’’ to be sold 
at $1.25 per acre to any Indian citizen or to any white person whom 
the Indians might grant permission to settle in the country, the 
proceeds to be divided between the two nations in proportion 
to their own population for the support of government and public 
schools. Cooper was sanguine in this: ‘‘The adoption of such a 
plan will, I am satisfied, produce harmony and good feeling between 
the tribes, introduce among them good citizens, instead of refugees 
from the United States, and secure prosperity of both communities 
and their ultimate reunion as a free and sovereign State of the 
North American confederacy.’’ 


When the Choctaw Net Proceeds Claim was presented to the 
United States Senate for adjudication as provided in the Treaty 
of 1855, Agent Cooper was called upon by the Choctaws for cer- 
tain data only obtainable through field work in his office, to lay 
before the Senate Committee members reviewing the case at Wash- 
ington. Supplying this information and continuing the payment of 
bounty claims to members of the tribe living in other parts of the 
country kept him the better part of a year in journeys to Mississippi 
and bordering states and to Washington. Upon his return to the 
Agency at Fort Washita early in the fall of 1857, he found the 
Choctaws almost in a state of civil war over a new constitution 
patterned after the Mississippi State constitution, drafted and 
adopted ina convention at Skullyville (the old Choctaw Agency) 
in January, 1857, that had made drastic changes in the Choctaw 
laws. The Chickasaws were in trouble with lawbreakers and erim- 
inals in their nation, the manuscript of their new constitution and 
laws having been lost. Back of all the excitement, however, was 
continued opposition, especially among the Choctaws, to any move 
toward statehood for the two nations and any changes in holding 
their land in common. Both the Choctaws and the Chickasaws 
soon restored law and order and remedied their troubles as their 
Agent stated hopefully in his brief annual report for 1857 yet he 
was soon called upon in another quarter for action. 


Hostile bands of Comanche and Kiowa and other tribes of the 
Southern Plains that roamed the Leased District created a problem ~ 
in this outlying part of the Choctaw Nation, which called for 
some action to protect the recently established Chickasaw Nation. 
Cooper advised the Department at Washington that a strong mili- 
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tary post be established near the Wichita Mountains to afford 
protection to the Choctaw-Chickasaw domain extending to the 
100th Meridian as well as to repress Comanche depredations on 
the Texas frontier and on the emigrant trains traveling the trails 
from Saint Louis or Fort Smith to Santa Fe. It can well be re- 
called here that the Comanches were a formidable barrier to the 
advancing frontier in this period for the ambitious promises made 
them and their allied tribes by the United States, in the treaty at 
Fort Atkinson (1853) had not yet been fulfilled. Cooper pointed 
out that the position of Agent to the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
should be invested with jurisdiction over all their country, and 
that he be furnished by Congressional law with a constabulary 
force to guard the region against undesirable characters and 
liquor traffic along the borders of Arkansas and Texas. 


The War Department in recent years had adopted the policy of 
abandoning the United States military posts in the Indian Terri- 
tory even though the treaties with the different tribes had quaran- 
teed them the protection of the Government against their enemies. 
Fort Arbuckle out in the Chickasaw Nation was left unprotected 
from April to June, 1858 the troops of the 7th Infantry at this post 
and at Fort Washita and Fort Smith having been ordered out for 
duty in Utah. Secretary of the Interior Jacob Thompson had op- 
posed the abandonment of the military posts, and early in March, 
1858, had sought an assignment from the War Department of 
sufficient troops for duty to be under the direction of the In- 
terior Department in carrying out the United States Indian policy. 
The Comanches angered from an unwarranted attack by Texas 
Rangers, some weeks later gathered several thousand strong on the 
Canadian River where they were reported planning an attack on 
Fort Arbuckle to secure arms, ammunition and provisions from 
the large stores of commissary and ordinance supplies left there 
unprotected. Bands of Comanches had already driven off horses 
belonging to Chickasaw citizens and white people living in the 
vicinity of the post, and Choctaws living in the Chickasaw Nation 
had also suffered loss of property in these depredations. 


Three companies of the Second Dragoons under the command 
of Major Enoch Steen had been ordered to Fort Washita but most 
of the troops were stricken with illness and were unable to furnish 
protection to the wide, open country westward. Governor Cyrus 
Harris and other Chickasaw leaders held a meeting, calling upon 
Agent Cooper for assistance in planning a guard for their country 
against the Comanches. Cooper immediately sent out a call for 
Choctaw and Chickasaw volunteers to serve in an armed force, 
acting under the advice of Secretary Thompson with whom he had 
conferred while in Washington. Cooper with a party of six Chick- 
asaws reached Fort Arbuckle on June 24 finding it still unguarded. 
He soon learned that a company of the First United States Infantry 
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was on the way from Texas to take over the post, and thereupon at 
once sent back word cancelling the call for armed service by the 
many Choctaws who had gathered at Boggy Depot, the capital of 
their nation, and to other Choctaws who were waiting with some 
of the Chickasaws at Fort Wasita. When he saw the company of 
First Infantry, U.S.A., arrive at Fort Arbuckle incapacitated 
from exhaustion and illness after the forced march from Texas, 
Cooper considered a reconnaissance west still advisable for in the 
meantime he had been joined by a force of seventy-two armed 
Chickasaw volunteers. The expedition organized as a military force 
of Indians with Cooper in command set out for the Leased District, 
euided by the famous Delaware scout, Black Beaver accompanied 
by a band of Delawares and Caddos.” 


They were gone sixteen days (July 1 to 16, 1858) traveling 
south and west to the Wichita Mountains and north to the Washita 
and Canadian rivers before their return to Fort Arbuckle, thence 
back to the Ageney at Fort Washita, during which Cooper met 
some of the Wichitas and other western tribes in Council. His re- 
port of the expedition to Major Elias Rector, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at Fort Smith, closed with this statement :1!6 


Although we were unable to discover any Comanches I think the 
effect of the expedition upon the Indians of the plains will be good. It 
will disabuse their minds of the idea that the Chickasaws and Choctaws, or 
“Woods Indians” as they are called, are afraid to go out on the plains and 
convinced them that no depredations on the frontier will be allowed to pass 
unpunished. 


It is a point worthy of notice in Oklahoma history that in this 
same report (1858), Cooper described the site of the ‘‘old Wichita 
village’’ on Cache Creek near the Wichita Mountains and recom- 
mended that a United States Military post be provided here, a loca- 
tion selected for Fort Sill when it was established a decade later 
during the period of the last wars with the Plains Indians. 


Events that took place at the Choctaw and Chickasaw capitals 
in the spring of 1858 and available records and the laws of the 
two nations lead to the conclusion that the armed force that made 
the expedition to the Leased District was a part of military organ- 
ization, with Douglas H. Cooper in command, planned through the 
lawful authority of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw governments 
in view of threatening Comanche depredations. The matter of keep- 
ing intruders out of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations, and 
especially the Leased District which was a part of the Choctaw 
Nation, as provided in the Treaty of 1855 was still up for interpreta- 
tion by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, though the Treaty 
stipulated that persons considered as intruders should be kept out 


15 Report, 1858, p. 157; Grant Foreman, ed., “A Journal Kept by Douel 
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of the country by ‘‘the United States Agent, assisted, if necessary, 
by the military.’’ That all which had taken place, as well as the 
Agent’s activities, was well and favorably known throughout the two 
nations is evidenced by the fact that all the school reports except 
one made from June to September, 1858 attached to the Agent’s 
Annual Report were adressed ‘‘General D. H. Cooper, United States 
Agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, ‘‘by such prominent white 
missionaries and educators as Alexander Reid, Superintendent of 
Spencer Academy for Choctaw boys; W. R. Baker, Superintendent 
of Armstrong Academy for Choctaw boys; Cyrus Kingsbury, Super- 
intendent of Pine Ridge Seminary for Choctaw girls; J. C. Robin- 
son, Superintendent of the Manual Labor School for Chickasaw 
boys; J. H. Carr, Superintendent of Bloomfield Academy for Chick- 
saw girls. 


The Choctaw Council meeting in its regular session in October, 
1858, passed an act providing for the organization of the Leased 
District as ‘‘the county of Cooper,’’ named in honor of their 
Agent. The following resolutions were also adopted and approved 
expressing the high regard and thanks of the Choctaws to ‘‘ General 
Douglas H. Cooper’’ for his prompt action during past summer, 
and making further provisions for him to repair to Washington to 
aid the Choctaw delegation there in all affairs before the United 
States Government :1* 


Resolutions Complimentary to General Douglas H. Cooper, the United 
States Indian Agent for the Choctaw Nation. 
1st. Resolved by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation That the 
hearty thanks of the people we represent are due and are hereby cordially 
tendered to General Douglas H. Cooper, the present Indian Agent of the 
Government of the United States for this Nation; resident among us, for the 
greater part of the past six years, for the very able, highly efficient, purely 
disinterested and successful manner in which he has discharged many 
trying and laborious duties required of him by the Government of the United 
States for the benefit of the Choctaw people, his urbanity of manner, his 
unequaled readiness to accomodate all, his generous hospitality to our 
people, and, more especially, for his prompt, energetic and Judicious recent 
course when the people upon the boder (sic) of the common country of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were alarmed by fear of, and suffered from 
several extensive depredations committed by the Comanche Indians upon 
some of them, most of whom are Choctaws by blood. 
2nd. Resolved further That his excellency the Governor, be requested to 
enclose to Gen. Cooper, a copy of these Resolutions, accompanied by a 
letter more fully expressive of the high appreciation and regard the 
Choctaw people entertain for him as a gentleman, a friend and an officer. 
8rd. Resolved further That his Excellency the Governor, be requested to 
address a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, asking him to order 
General Douglas H. Cooper, the present agent of the United States Govern- 
ment for this Nation to Washington City for the ensuing winter, to assist 
the Choctaw delegation by his counsel and cooperation, in all matters of 
business pending between the Government of the United States and this 


Nation. 


17 Copy of the original resolution in Mr. Head’s papers. 
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Approved 26th October 1858 
Tandy Walker, Acting Governor 


Passed the House Oct. 26, 1858, W. Robuck, Speaker 
Passed the Senate (signed) ... (?) loma, President Oct. 26, 1858. 


There is said to be a reference to the effect that Cooper was 
made Brigadier General of Militia in Mississippi prior to 1858, 
probably during one of his recent visits home in that state. In any 
event, ‘‘General Cooper’s’’ well known views for needed armed 
forces in the Indian Territory under direction of the Interior De- 
partment, as well as his former military service in war and his con- 
nection with any recent military organization in Mississippi had 
fitted in well with the reconnaissance of armed Chickasaws and 
other Indians under his command. But another and independent 
movement of United States troops under orders of the War De- 
partment against the Comanches early in the fail of 1858 brought 
tragedy to the Indian service. Captain (Brevet Major) Harl Van 
Dorn in command of four companies of the Second Cavalry ae- 
companied by a foree of friendly Indian scouts on the march from 
Fort Belknap, Texas, in the region north of Red River made a 
surprise attack on an encampment of Comanches visiting a peace- 
ful Wichita Indian village located on Rush Creek in the western 
part of the Chickasaw Nation. A hot fight took place (October 1, 
1858), in which many Comanches, a number of Wichitas including 
several women and some United States soldiers were killed. The 
village and the crops of the Wichitas were ruined and their horses 
killed or driven off. Before the battle, this band of Comanches 
had been on the way from Fort Arbuckle where they had just had 
a friendly council with the officer in command at that post, and 
had pledged peace. Unfortunately, neither this officer nor Captain 
Van Dorn had known of the plans or actions of the other. After 
the battle, the Wichitas fled to Fort Arbuckle seeking aid in a 
destitute condition and protection from their old friends, the Com- 
anches who now suspected the Wichitas of treachery in Van Dorn’s 
attack, and vowed vengeance on them. 


When word of the plight of the Wichitas at Fort Arbuckle 
reached Douglas H. Cooper, he immediately wrote to Superintendent 
Rector at Fort Smith, saying, ‘“‘I have anticipated this as the 
inevitable consequence of the fight between the United States 
troops, under Major Van Dorn, and the Comanches, who were en- 
camped near the Wichita Village.’’ Cooper went on to say that 
he had no funds to provide the Wichitas in their starving condition 
even temporarily, adding, ‘‘As these people have retired upon this 
Agency, and cannot go into the Leased District, I respectfully ask 
instructions what to do with them. I hope their agent can be sure 
to feed and take care of them; but, in the meantime, some provision 
is necessary.”’ 


Superintendent Rector took immediate steps to aid the dis- 
tressed Wichitas, effecting a contract to provide them with food. 
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He wrote Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles Mix at Washing- 
ton, asking for advice and reporting the recent trouble, in which 
he explained why the Comanches had been at the Wichita village :18 


, +. . the Comanches, having taken some horses from the Wichitas, 
and being applied to return them, promised to do so, and proposed to come 
and have a friendly talk as brothers with them and the Choctaws and the 
Chickasaws. They were accordingly invited to do so, and came in, bringing 
pert of the horses, and were encamped in peace, some of the Wichitas being . 
with them. 


The presence of Comanches on a friendly mission in the Chick- 
asaw Nation at this time indicate Cooper’s diplomacy in his several 
councils with Indian leaders in the Leased District while on his 
reconnaisance the summer before. If nothing more than paving 
the way for a friendly meeting with the Comanches had been ac- 
complished in these council meetings, Cooper’s Leased District 
expedition had had a measure of success that was wiped out in the 
Battle of the Wichita Village. 


Cooper viewed conditions among the western Indians with 
misgiving, and felt that some action with an armed force would be 
necessary in the Leased District. Threatened war with the angry 
Comanches continued after the Battle of the: Wichita Village. 
White thieves engaged in horse stealing and other outlawry on 
both sides of Red River, in Indian Territory and Texas. The plight 
of the refugee Wichitas at Fort Arbuckle was desperate, the Indian 
Office delaying in their removal to the Leased District for lack 
of adequate military forces to guard new Indian settlements in 
that region. Choctaw and Chickasaw officials held that certain 
bands of Delawares, Shawnees and Kickapoos had no right to re- 
main in the Leased District under the terms of the Treaty of 1855, 
though these same bands had long lived as neighbors to the Wich- 
itas. Cooper notified Superintendent Rector at Fort Smith that 
these Indians would have to be removed from the region. Rector 
did not agree, and wrote again to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for an interpretation of the recent treaty as to what tribes 
were allowed settlement in the western district. 


During the late autumn of 1858 and the early winter of 1859, 
threats by armed Texans were made against the remnant Indian 
tribes living on two small reservations near the Brazos River. 
Several fights in the spring and early summer, in which both Tex- 
ans and Indians were killed, finally forced the United States agents 
to hurry their Indian charges north for protection in Indian Terri- 
tory. They were marched north in the August heat with a small 
escort of United States soldiers, and were located along the Washita 
River in the recently designated ‘‘Cooper County.’’ The Wichitas 
had moved and made their settlements in the vicinity, with Dela- 


18 Report, 1859. Rector’s letter dated October 23, 1858, pp. 217-18; also, see 
Cooper’s letter dated October 17, 1859, ibid., p. 216. 
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ware, Shawnee and Keechi bands as neighbors. A new agency 
was soon established, called the Wichita Agency, yet the Indians 
were left without any nearby military protection and were open 
to attack by the Northern Comanches. Some hot fights took place 
and killings occurred. Late in the fall, the War Department at 
last established a small military post known as Fort Cobb, about 
four miles southwest of the Agency. In the meantime, there was 
much eriticism on Indian affairs in Washington between the In- 
terior and the War departments. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Report for 1859 pointedly left off military titles for its 
agents in the Indian Territory, ‘‘Douglas H. Cooper, Esq.,’’ being 
simply addressed as ‘‘U. S. Indian Agent for the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws.”’ 


True to his convictions on States’ right and his strong support 
of Negro slavery as an institution in the Southern states and among 
the Indian nations of the Territory, Cooper expressed his satis- 
faction when the American Board for Foreign Missions under the 
dominance of the abolitionists in the North withdrew its support 
of long established Indian missions and schools in July, 1859. He 
like George Butler, the Cherokee Agent, believed that the rapid 
advancement of the Indians in the Territory and the development ~ 
of their country had been because they were slaveholders. 


The Chickasaws, like the Choctaws, held their Agent in high 
regard, for his ability to bring any Indian business to a successful 
eonclusion. The favorable decision in behalf of the Choctaws on 
the Net Proceeds Claim in the report of the United States Senate, 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs, March 29, 1859, led to the 
adoption of resolutions by th Chickasaw Legislature, approved by 
Governor D, Colbert on October 20, 1859, authorizing ‘‘Douglas H. 
Cooper, U. 8. Agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws,’”’ to take 
charge of suits in the recovery of certain Chickasaw lands in Miss- 
issippi, or a just and fair compensation therefor.’’ A year later, 
other resolutions by the Legislature approved by Governor Cyrus 
Harris (November 12, 1860) sought permission from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs that ‘‘Douglas H. Cooper, U. S .Agent for 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws’’ visit Washington to attend to 
Chickasaw business entrusted to him; and further went on record 
in favor of his reappointment and continuation as agent for the 
two nations, 


The beginning of 1861 saw the people of the Indian Territory 
well in line with the Southern States in the fast moving events 
that brought secession. The Knights of the Golden Circle, a pro- 
southern, secret organization had been reported operating among 
the Indian planters and a slaveholders in the Territory. Yet there 
was division along the lines of the old feud with the Ross Party 
in the Cherokee Nation where opposition to Negro slavery was 
represented by the Keetoowah Society, an organization of mostly 
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fullblood Cherokees started (1859) by the noted Baptist mission- 
aries, Evans Jones and his son, John Jones.!9 


The worst drought known in this country in 1860 had brought 
failure of the corn crop in the Choctaw Nation, with famine and 
starvation facing the people. Cooper as Choctaw Agent had charge 
of the purchase and general distribution of thousands of bushels 
of corn among the Choctaws, under authorization of the Choctaw 
General Council with the appropriation of large sums under a 
bill entitled ‘‘An act to provide for indigent Choctaws and for 
other purposes.’’*? The first purchase of corn costing $16,000 was 
made, and all distributed through his office to the Choctaws in 
the winter and early spring of 1861, Agent Cooper having received 
the Council’s appropriation of $16,120.86 from Superintendent 
Elias Rector at Fort Smith, on January 1, 1861. The second pur- 
chase of corn was made in the second quarter of 1861, the Choctaw 
Council having appropriated the sum of $134,512.55 ‘‘to be ex- 
pended, or so much thereof as may be necessary, in the purchase, 
shipment and distribution of sixty-five thousand bushels of corn 
among the Choctaw people, per capita.’’ Cooper’s work now was 
charged with heavy responsibilities in the midst of upheavals in 
government controls with the War between the States soon blaz- 
ing, for Fort Smith was a hotbed of secession. 


Immediately after the death of the United States disbursing 
agent, Major P. T. Crutchfield, in January (1861), all the Indian 
funds kept at Fort Smith had been seized by the Arkansas author- 
ities and on February 8, the United States arsenal at Little Rock 
was also seized, Governor Henry M. Rector of Arkansas strongly 
pro-southern in sentiment leading in the fast growing movement 
in his state that brought secession on May 6 when Arkansas joined 
the Confederate States. In the meantime, however, a State con- 
vention called by Governor Rector early in March had passed a 
resolution against the diversion of Indian funds for any purpose 
other than for which they were originally intended by the United 
States. A called session of the General Council of the Choctaw 
Nation on February 7 had adopted ‘‘Resolutions’’ in which it was 
resolved :*4 


That in the event a permanent dissolution of the American Union takes 
place, our many relations with the General Government must cease, and 
we shall be left to follow the natural affections, education, institutions, and 
interests of our people, which indissolubly bind us in every way to the 
destiny of our neighbors and brethern of the Southern States upon whom 
we are confident we can rely for the preservation of our rights of life, liberty, 
and property, and the continuance of many acts of friendship, general 
counsel, and material support. 


19 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People, (New York, 1929), Vol. pp. 301-2. 

20 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, compiled by Joseph P. Folsom, 
1869, pp. 318-22, 340-41. 

21 Official Records, Vol. 1, p. 682. 
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These events vitally affected Cooper’s position as United 
States Agent to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. It was only a 
question of time when he would pledge his own support and alle- 
giance to the Confederacy founded by six southern states on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1861. The middle of March found him still in Washington, 
D. C., with his mind made up on the course he would take where- 
upon he addressed the following letter to United States Mitchell 
of Arkansas :?2 


Washington City, March 15, 1861 


Dear Sir: 

I deem it proper, in order that my position in reference to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw agency be distinctly understood, to say that I have continued 
thus far to act as the agent of the United States for said tribes at the earnest 
solicitation of the people, and the request of their authorities. 


I have not sought office at the hand of the present administration, 
and have nothing to ask or expect from it. You will confer a favor upon 
me by making it known to proper quarters that it is to me personally wholly 
immaterial whether I be displaced or not. 

Respectfully and truly, 
Doug. H. Cooper 


Hon. C. B. Mitchell 
of Arkansas, United States Senate 


,The next day, Senator Mitchell made the followimg reply to 
Cooper: 


Washington City, March 16, 1861. 
Dear Sir: 


Your note of yesterday, requesting me to make known to the President 
your entire indifference to acting any longer as the agent to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribe of Indians, has been received. 


In accordance with your request, I informed the President that you 
were a strong southern-rights man, and sympathized completely with the 
South in her present movement. 


You only consented to continue as agent for the Indians at their urgent 
solicitation, coupled with my own. 
Yours truly, 
Chas. B. Mitchell 
General D. H. Cooper 


Cooper had been in Washington during the previous winter 
(1861) at the request of the Choctaw Council, under the recent 
act which provided that he consult with the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs at Washington on the purchase of corn and its dis- 
tribution among the people; and further while in the Capital to 
aid the Choctaw delegation (Peter P. Pitchlynn, Samuel Garland, 
Israel Folsom, Peter Folsom) in their work to secure necessary 
legislation from Congress on the Net Proceeds Claim. The Senate 
in 1ts award in this case on January 9, 1859, had directed the Sec- 


22 Reply To Charge Made By J. P. C. Shanks by Douglas H. Cooper ‘Washing: 
ton, 1873), p. 2. ; 
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retary of the Interior to ascertain and state the account, the Secre- 
tary’s report being submitted on May 8, 1860, which stated the 
amount due the Choctaw Nation to be $2,981,247.30.23 


The appropriation by Congress to pay this amount or a part 
of it was urgent in view of the destitute condition of the Choctaws. 
An appropriation of $500,000 was made by Congress on March 2, 
1861, as a part payment of the whole amount due the Choctaw Na- 
tion, this appropriation consisting of a bond of $250,000 to be in- 
vested in favor of the Nation and $250,000 in cash to be paid over 
at once. Out of this cash amount, Cooper as Agent received the 
$134,512.55, previously appropriated by the Choctaw Council for 
the purchase of corn, in two payments, the first on March 22, and 
the second on April 6, 1861, through the Superintendent’s office 
at Fort Smith. The corn was purchased in the North and shipped 
by boats down the Ohio River but military orders at the opening 
of the War delayed the shipment, thousands of bushels were taken 
for use in the Federal Army, and most of the remaining grain 
shipped up the Arkansas and Red Rivers never reached the Choc- 
taw Nation but lay rotting on the freight boats unable to make 
passage in the low waters of the streams, owing to the lateness 
in the shipping season.24 These unfortunate conditions and excite- 
ment attending government affairs in the states bordering the 
Choctaw Nation heightened the incidents connected with the tran- 
sactions in the corn purchases and distribution in 1861 out of all 
proportion to other events of the time in Choctaw history. For 
one reason, the amount received by Cooper for the second pur- 
chase was a lot of money in those days, in fact the larger part of 
the $250,000 cash award from Congress appropriated in early 
March; money, too, that had arisen from the Net Proceeds Claim. 
The Choctaw Council in a ealled session approved on February 
14, 1862, an act entitled ‘‘An Act authorizing certain persons to 
investigate and make a settlement with D. H. Cooper for certain 
amount of money,’’ Section 1 of which states: 


“Be it resolved by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation assembled, 
That Henry N. Folsom, Treasurer, and Albert Pike be and they are hereby 
appointed with full power and authority to make immediate settlement with 
D. H. Cooper and others, in regard to the balance of moneys due the Choctaw 
Nation, arising under the act of 1860, appropriating certain amounts of 
money for the relief of indigent Choctaws, &c.” 


This action was promoted by Peter P. Pitchlynn, leader of the 
Choctaw delegation in the Net Proceeds Claim, probably in behalf 
of his friend, General Albert Pike attorney for the delegation 
under contract in connection with work in 1854. Pike had addressed 
the Choctaw Council in the preceding June asking for some $7,500 


23 Brief: Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 67th Congress, 
2nd Session, on H. R. 7546, a Bill for the Relief of the Heirs of Israel Folsom, De- 
ceased (Washington, D. C., 1922), p. 2. 

24 Reply by Douglass H, Cooper, op. cit. 
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which he claimed as an attorney fee out of the cash award of 
$250,000 from Congress. Cooper made his report on the corn pur- 
chases in 1862, and was asked to submit it a second time, also, in 
1866 when it was approved by Pitchlynn, then Principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation, and by D. N. Cooley, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs who ordered it duly recorded in the Choctaw accounts as 
settled. 


Douglas H. Cooper had not served as Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Agent without others on the outside wanting the appointment to 
the position. There was a group of individuals in Arkansas who 
would be rivals if not unfriendly to Cooper, in any interests having 
to do with Indian claims. Albert Pike was a native of New England 
who settled in Arkansas where he engaged at different times as a 
teacher, newspaper man and attorney. He was something of a 
dreamer, and became known for his verses and writing on events 
of the day . Though he actually knew little about Indian matters, 
Pike had been retained as agent and attorney in Choctaw claims, 
by the Choctaw delegation in 1854, consisting of Peter P. Pitchlynn, 
Israel Folsom, Samuel Garland and Dixon E. Lewis. A year later, 
Pike being unable to render any service in the Choctaw work, the 
Choctaw delegation made a new contract at Washington in the 
Net Proceeds Claim with John T. Cochrane as attorney who in 
turn took care of a number of attorneys associated with him, in- 
cluding John B. Luce, Luke Lea (former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs), and J. W. Denver (later Governor of Kansas). Pike who 
knew Cochrane always continued to claim an interest in the Net 
Proceeds contract. Cooper at no time acted as attorney in the claim 
before the War, but as Agent he made many trips to Washington 
where he aided the Choctaw delegation at the special request of 
the Choctaw Council at different times and with approval of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. These brief notes on the compli- 
cated history of the Net Proceeds Claim* serve to give something 
of Albert Pike’s activities before 1861, and acquaintance with 
Cooper. Pike, who had been in Washington during the winter and 
spring of 1861, visited the Confederate authorities on his way back 
to Arkansas and was appointed early in May as commissioner to 
make treaties in behalf of the Confederate States with the Indian 
nations and tribes of the Indian Territory, he himself having strongly 
urged such a policy before Confederate officials. 


25 John H. B. Latrobe, Counsel for the Choctaw Nation, “Memorial in Behalf 
of the Choctaw Nation, in relation to their claim to the net proceeds of their lands 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, September 27, 
1839,” 41st Congress, 3d Session, House Mis. Doc. No. 37, ordered printed, 1871. 
For reference to many interested in this Choctaw claim, terms of the Cochrane Con- 
tract, etc., see Report of John H. C. Shanks, Chairman of Committee on Indian 
Affairs, “Investigation of Indian Frauds,” 42nd Congress, 3d Session, House Report 
No, 98, printed in 1873, hereafter cited as Shank’s Report 1873. 
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Early in April, the Indian agents in the Indian Territory who 
were pro-southern in sentiment had aligned with the Confederate 
States and the Federal government appointed new men to these 
positions with the exception of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Agency 
which was left vacant since the two nations were known to be pro- 
Confederate in sympathy. On the part of the Confederate States, 
David Hubbard of Alabama had been appointed Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs and was located in Arkansas where he began ap- 
pointment of Indian agents for the Confederacy in April. He had 
a long spell of illness, so when Albert Pike arrived on his way to 
the Indian Territory to negotiate treaties with the Indian tribes 
early in May, he of necessity had to take over many of Hubbard’s 
duties. He asked Douglas H. Cooper to continue in his position as 
Choctaw Chickasaw Agent since Cooper was highly regarded and 
had the confidence of both nations. 


Cooper arrived in Fort Smith from Washington, D. C., by May 
1 to find great excitement among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
The plea of the Chickasaws and other tribes early in the year that 
a strong force of United States troops be kept stationed in the 
Territory received no consideration from the War Department 
until March 18 when orders were issued to Lieutenant Colonel 
William H. Emory while in Washington to repair at once to Fort 
Washita to make that post his headquarters with the further con- 
centration of all troops from Fort Arbuckle and Fort Cobb. Fort 
Washita was described as ‘‘an old-established post’’ and ‘‘highly 
important military point,’’ with well constructed buildings in good 
repair, 160 miles west of Fort Smith. In the meantime, a Confed- 
erate force of Texans under orders issued the middle of March, on 
the way north had taken Fort Cobb, and on April 17 took over 
Fort Washita, this post having been abandoned the day before 
by the Federal forces in command of Colonel Emory in view of a 
superior number of Confederate troops. He received orders from 
Army headquarters in Kansas while on his way toward Fort Ar- 
buckle to withdraw all Federal forces to Fort Leavenworth thus 
leaving the Indian Territory open to Confederate occupation. 


On May 25, the Chickasaw Legislature meeting in Tisho- 
mingo passed a strong resolution, approved by Governor Cyrus 
Harris, declaring the independence of the nation and favoring alli- 
ance with the Confederate States, this resolution to be published in 
the National Register at Boggy Depot. On the same day—May 25, 
1861, the Legislature passed an act adopting Douglas H. Cooper 
as a member of the ‘‘Chickasaw Tribe,’’ and ‘‘Entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and immunities of a citizen according to the 11th 
Section of the general provisions of the Constitution of the Chicka- 
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saw Nation.’’? This act was signed by A. Alexander, Speaker of he 
House, John BE. Anderson for the Senate, and Governor Cyrus Harris.”6 


A letter was addressed to ‘‘Major Douglas H. Cooper, Choctaw 
Nation’’? by Seeretary of War L. P. Walker, Confederate States, 
dated Montgomery, Alabama, May 13, 1861, empowering Cooper to 
raise a mounted regiment of Choctaws and Chickasaws to be com- 
manded by him in co-operation with Brigadier General Ben 
McCulloch who on the same day was assigned ‘‘to the command of 
the district embracing the Indian Territory lying west of Arkan- 
sas and south of Kansas.’’ Thus Cooper was automatically ‘‘Colonel”’ 
of his command. The orders to General McCulloch, also on May 13, 
placed at the general’s disposal three regiments of volunteers, one 
each from Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana; and two regiments 
organized among the Indian tribes in the Territory. 


On June 14, 1861, a proclamation was issued by Principal Chief 
George Hudson, under authority of an act of the General Council 
on June 10, declaring the Choctaw Nation ‘‘free and independent”’ 
aud in favor of an alliance with the Confederate States. The Proc- 
lamation further required military service of all citizens and resi- 
dents in the Choctaw between the ages of 18 and 45 years. Im- 
mediate service was ordered for 700 men, or as ‘‘near as possible.’’ 
to report for duty in the Mounted Regiment of Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Riflemen in the Confederate States Army, to be commanded by 
**Col. D. H. Cooper, of C. S. Army.’’?? 


Albert Pike, as Confederate Commissioner began the Indian 
treaty negotiations in the early summer of 1861, with his commis- 
sion headquarters first located in the commodious Creek boarding 
school building at Asbury Mission near North Fork Town, Creek 
Nation, His conferences with Cooper before beginning his work 
were invaluable because of Cooper’s wide knowledge of Indian 
affairs in the Territory. Pike completed an alliance in behalf of 
the Confederate States with the Choctaws and Chickasaws in one 
treaty on July 12, signed by their respective delegations, the mem- 
bers of which had been appointed by their national authorities 
Article XLIX of this treaty provided that the colonel in command 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment in the Confederate States 
Army should be appointed by the President; the lieutenant colonel 
and major, elected by members of the regiment. Article XVI provided 
that two sections of land for the agency in each nation should be 
selected by the President and ceded to the Confederate States. It 
was under this provision that Fort Washita remained the location 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Agency. Shortly after the signing 
of the treaty, Douglas H. Cooper took the oath of allegiance to the 


26 Original Act of the Chickasaw Legislature, Indian Archives, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, Chickasaw Citizenship # 4680. 
27 Official Records, Vol. Ill, pp. 593-4. 
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Confederate States and the pledge to accept the duties of Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Agent under the new government. 


Colonel Cooper: soon had his military headquarters at Buck 
Creek, about ten miles west of Skullyville, where the Indians who 
enlisted for war service received their preliminary training. The 
organization of the ‘‘Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment of Mounted 
Rifles’? was completed by the last week in July, yet no arms or 
ammunition had been furnished them in the Confederate Army. 
Lack of firearms was the great obstacle in the Confederate service 
of the Indian Territory throughout the War, few supplies reaching 
the Indian forces since most of the guns and ammunition shipped 
up the Arkansas River was kept for the troops in Arkansas. Another 
point of controversy in the war service of this region was the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in the service beyond the borders of the Indian 
Territory. Commissioner Pike admitted the use of Indian troops 
in Arkansas at first, at least he did not oppose it, yet he soon took 
the definite stand against the use of armed Indian forces other 
than as a guard within their home country in the Territory. Colonel 
Cooper on the other hand held that the Indian troops should be 
used anywhere needed in the western military campaigns of the 
Confederacy, and especially fitted were they for scouting duty in 
the field. He wrote directly to President Jefferson Davis, a personal 
letter dated ‘‘0ld Choctaw Agency, July 25, 1861,’’ calling attention 
of his friend to the matter of the use of Indan troops as well to 
personal matters relating to his service as Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Agent. Colonel Cooper stated in part as follows :*8 


There seems to be a disposition to keep the Indians at home. This 
seems to me a bad policy. They are unfit for garrison duty, and would be 
a terror to the Yankees. 


I hope you will excuse the freedom with which I write, but the Fort 
Smith clique, who oppose me in everything, right or wrong, seem to have 
obtained a controlling influence on matters at headquarters. 


Captain Pike has intimated that the holding for the agency for the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws and that of colonel of the regiment are “in- 
compatible.” It has béen the effort of the set with whom he is identified 
for years to break me down, and especially to get control of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw agency. Pike himself has not entered into this scheme 
heretofore, but his hint shows that an excuse is only wanted to do so. 
Now, the Confederate States having adopted the old intercourse law, there 
is no difficulty in the way. The President, as you know, can assign to any 
military officer the duties of Indian agent. My own opinion, formed long 
since, is that military officers should in all cases perform the duties of 
Indian agents..... ‘See 


Colonel Greer’s regiment from Texas will arrive near my camp, 10 
miles west of this, tonight. I learn, too, it is poorly armed. The Indians 
have few or no guns. I could not arm over three companies from all 


the guns in the regiment. 


28 Official Records, Vol. III, p. 614. 
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The outbreak of the War marks the beginning of annals that 
make the history of the Indian Territory unique in the history of 
the four years of conflict between the North and the South. 
More than one large volume could be written about the Indian 
Territory if one set forth faithfully the background of events in this 
strategic region and portrayed the many brave men that had a part 
in the War years, a principal one of whom was Douglas H. Cooper. 
He was held in the highest regard and feeling as a real friend and 
leader, by the Indian people in the Territory, particularly the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. In this position, there was continual 
pressure against him from certain outside forces even in the Con- 
federate ranks, for one thing because the Indian people who had 
taken upon the cause of the South with Colonel Cooper in their 
midst were forceful and something to be reckoned with in the face 
of great odds. Furthermore, Cooper was loved and held in deep 
affection by the men of his command, Indians and Texans. Several 
books have been published that portray Cooper as the evil genius in 
the history of the War between the States in the Indian Territory,”? 
these books written by those who without acquaintance with the 
country and the people have pictured events and personalities as de- 
scribed in many records made by enemies, records preserved and 
presented with a biased and even vicious slant toward those who had 
espoused the Southern cause. 


Douglas H. Cooper did not establish his permanent family home 
in the Indian Territory yet the members of his family were con- 
cerned for his welfare. His two daughters, Fanny and Elizabeth in 
company with a faithful old Negro servant, ‘‘Ned.’’ ran the Union 
picket line in the midst of the War, with the aid of Fanny’s husband, 
Major William Walker of Mississippi, crossed the river in a small 
skiff, obtained horses and traveled horseback all the way through 
the wilderness to the Indian Territory where the two girls joined 
their father. They kept house for him where he had his head- 
quarters, part of the time at old Skullyville and part, at Fort 
Washita, and aided in war nursing, and helped in the community 
by teaching school and some missionary work. Romance for Eliza- 
beth blossomed and she was married in the Indian Territory on 
July 27, 1863 to Thornton Buekner Heiston,?° a native Texan who 
served in Cooper’s command throughout the War, remaining the 
General’s warm and loyal admirer to the end of his days. 


29 Annie H. Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, (Cleve- 
anid ali) arg gee eee eee , American Indian as Participant in the Civil War 
(Cleveland, 1919). The latter volume makes errors in some statements. 

30 Thornton Buckner Heiston, born July 27, 1841, at Campbellsville. Kentucky. 
was the son of Dr. Josiah Landis Heiston (or Heistand) and his wife, Sallie Robards 
Heiston, who settled in Texas in 1850. Thornton B. Heiston was assigned from the 
Texas troops in the Confederate Army to Col. Cooper’s staff, and served as his Aid- 
de-Camp throughout the War. Small of stature but firmly built, he is said to have 
feared “neither man, God nor the devil.’ He captured a large party of Federals in 
an encounter, and won immediate promotion. He came within a few votes of being 
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Colonel Cooper’s first campaign in the War was in the late 
autumn of 1861, against Opothleyahola, the Creek leader who with 
some 5,000 followers of Creeks and Seminoles including women and 
children had left their ‘‘towns’’ in the Nation and were concentrated 
on the Red Fork, or Cimarron River, some miles west of present 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Opothleyahola had not been a party to the 
Creek treaty with the Confederate States made by Albert Pike on 
July 10, 1861, and therefore was in opposition to the constituted 
Creek authorities. He had at first temporized on a position of 
neutrality in the War but after communications with Federal agents 
in Kansas who promised him armed aid and guarantees in the 
ownership of the Creek property, he had lned up with the Union. 
Cooper for several weeks sought to effect a peaceful settlement 
between Opothleyahola and the Creek officials but when he found 
only contempt and suspicion from the Creek leader, he decided 
to force him and his followers to recognize the Creek authorities 
representing the majority control in the Nation. Colonel Cooper 
in line with General McCulloch, Commander of the Confederate 
forces in the Indian Territory, set out from his camp headquarters, 
near Thlopthloco (few miles southwest of present Okemah, Okfuskee 
County) with six companies of the First Regiment of Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Mounted Rifles, a detachment of the Ninth Regiment of 
Texas Cavalry, First Regiment of the Creek Mounted Volunteers, 
and the Creek and Seminole Battalion traveling in the general 
direction north toward the Cimarron River (or Red Fork of the 
Arkansas). Opothleyahola’s encampments were located near this 
river some miles west of ‘‘Tulsey Town,’’ and in a hard campaign 
three battles or heavy skirmishes were fought at Round Mountain 
(north of the Cimarron), Chusto Talasah (Caving Banks on Bird 
Creek) and Chustenahlah (on Hominy Creek west of present Skia- 
took). Opothleyahola’s ‘‘Loyal Creeks’’ held their own in the first 
battle at Round Mountain; in the second battle at Chustenahlah 
(December 26, northeast of Tulsa near present Turley), Colonel 
Cooper’s troops had the advantage but were forced to withdraw 
because his ammunition was short. He sent word to Colonel James 
McIntosh, Second Arkansas Mounted Rifles, at Van Buren, asking 
for reinforcements, and on December 20, set out from Fort Gibson, 
under orders toward Tulsey Town again. The third battle at 
Chustenhahlah resulted in a rout of the ‘‘Loyal Creeks,’’ with 
Opothleyahoa and many of his followers fleeing north in the midst 
ot a terrible winter storm and finally arriving in Kansas where 
most of them remained as refugees during the War.*! All their 


elected Colonel when he was only 21, the older men urging that he was still too 
young to be a full colonel. He agreed and remained a captain almost to the end 
of the War. On his 22nd birthday, July 27, 1863, he married in the Indian Terri- 
tory, General Cooper’s daughter, Elizabeth Herbert Cooper. Major Heiston lived 
among the Choctaws so long that he learned the native language, and it is said was 
adopted by them. He served as sheriff in the nation just at the end of the War. 
He and his wife made their home in Bonham, Texas, for many years. 
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household goods, wagons, cattle and horses were destroyed or captured 
by the Confederates. 


Colonel Cooper on his part was deeply disappointed and con- 
cerned, even incensed at the outcome of the Battle of Chustenahlah 
for he had planned with the reinforcements promised to surround 
and capture the enemy Creeks. But, to Colonel Cooper’s surprise, 
Colonel James McIntosh in command of the reinforcements went 
on ahead without informing Cooper and launched the attack against 
Opothleyahola’s forces thus leaving a point open for their escape. 
Cooper as ‘‘Colonel, C. S. Army, Commanding Indian Department,”’ 
made his report of this first campaign direct to the Secretary of 
War, J. P. Benjamin, at Richmond, Virginia, in which report 
Cooper severely criticized Colonel James McIntosh for having gone 
on ahead and made an attack on the enemy before his own troops 
and Colonel Stand Watie’s Cherokee forces could arrive and co- 
operate. Cooper further set forth in this report the ‘‘fatiguing scout 
of seven days’’ following the third battle, over the whole country 
lately occupied by Opothleyahola’s forces ‘‘accomplished over ex- 
ceedingly rough and bleak country, half the time without provisions, 
the weather very cold (during which one man was frozen to death) ’’ 
and endured with ‘‘great fortitude by the officers and men’’ of his 
command. The apparent lack of co-operation among the Confederate 
forces and the weakness of the victory in the campaign against 
Opothleyahola reveal the background of troubles that arose in the 
way of discord, dissension, and insubordination that afflicted the 
Confederate and, also, the Federal army divisions in the West during 
much of the War. 


Albert Pike in the meantime had completed his assignment of 
Indian treaty making in the signing of the Confederate treaty with 
the Cherokee Nation on October 7, 1861. He soon went to Richmond, 
Virgina, remaining there until well into the winter after being 
assigned to the command of the Department of Indian Territory, as 
Brigadier General of the Provisional Army.®? General Pike chose a 
site for his headquarters south of the Arkansas River, some four- 
teen miles west of Fort Gibson (about a mile north of present Mus- 
kogee) where extensive fortifications were built under his orders 
and named Fort Davis. Colonel Cooper in command of the Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw Regiment was actively engaged in the field in 
the Cherokee Nation where trouble between the Confederate Chero- 
kees and the Federal sympathizers (mostly full blood members of the 
Keetoowha Society, called ‘‘Pins’’) threatened civil war. General 
Pike published orders at Little Rock that in effect relieved Colonel 
Cooper of his command in the Cherokee Nation but soon (March 3, 
1861) General Pike himself was issued orders by Major General 
Harl Van Dorn, Commanding the Trans-Mississippi District De- 
partment No. 2, to march his forces including Colonel Stand Watie’s 
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First Regiment of Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, Colonel John 
Drew’s First Regiment of Cherokee Mounted Rifles and Colonel 
Daniel N. MecIntosh’s First Regiment of Creek Mounted Volunteers 
into Northern Arkansas. In the swift movement of Confederate 
troops and hurried orders from General Van Dorn’s headquarters, 
General Pike received little consideration, the supplies of clothing, 
arms and ammunition intended for his Indian forces being diverted 
for use among the Arkansas and other divisions yet the poorly 
equipped Indian regiments took an active and admirable part in 
the Battle of Pea Ridge on March 6-8, 1862. The battle proved a 
disastrous defeat for the Confederates.** Colonel Cooper with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment was efficient in covering the 
retreat of the utterly demoralized forces of General Van Dorn’s 
army. roa 


General Pike was now in virtual command of General B. Me- 
Culloch’s and Colonel James MclIntosh’s departments, these two 
officers having been killed in action during the battle. The fact 
that he himself had received little consideration and that his troops 
had suffered at the hands of other commanding officers in the Trans- 
Mississippi District before Pea Ridge, and the further fact that 
General Van Dorn’s report of the battle had failed to mention the 
part the Indian forces had had in the fighting were slights that 
General Pike could not overlook. He withdrew his command far 
from the border of Arkansas and established his headquarters at Fort 
McCulloch which he ordered constructed only a few miles east of Fort 
Washita, at Nail’s Crossing on Blue River, with the plan of con- 
centrating his scattered Indian and white forces at this strategic 
place on the Texas Road as a barrier against possible invasion of the 
Federal army from the north.*4 


Colonel Cooper, ranking officer in the Confederate department 
of the Indian Territory next after Brigadier General Pike, was 
issued orders from the General’s headquarters at Fort McCulloch 
on June 23, 1862, assigning him to the command of all Confederate 
and allied troops, Indian and white, north of the Canadian, except 
Colonel John Jumper’s Seminole Battalion. Two days later the 
same orders in brief form were issued, stating that all orders to the 
troops north of the Canadian ‘‘will pass through . .. . Colonel 
Cooper, acting general of brigade.’’ Colonel Cooper’s assignment 
was to meet the invasion of Federal troops coming into the Territory 
from Kansas, and in part a movement under orders issued by General 
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Thomas C. Hindman, commanding the Trans-Mississippi District, 
to General Pike for the urgent dispatch of troops to the aid of 
Arkansas.*° A preemptory order received by General Pike on July 
11 from General Hindman commanding him to make all haste himself 
to Arkansas with all his forces from the Indian Territory failed to 
move Pike. He resigned his command and asked for a leave of 
absence the same day at Fort McCulloch where he had remained since 
the beginning of General Hindman’s orders in May, writing replies 
to him and other officers setting forth complaints of his lack of troops, 
their poor condition and lack of discipline, and detailed explanations 
of why he could not carry out orders of his superior. He maintained 
that, ‘‘One white regiment makes more fuss, grumbles more, hatches 
out more lies, and is more trouble in one day than all the Indian 
troops and people in one year.’’ He stated further that he had only 
taken over the ‘‘d—d command”’ in the first place (1861) because 
after making the Indian treaties he felt responsible for the country, 
and when he returned to the Territory, he had ‘‘found everything 
was going to the devil.’’ General Pike’s letter to General Hindman 
a few days after his resignation was so sarcastic in tone—(‘‘ The suc- 
cessful exertions that have been used to render me helpless are being 
followed by the legitimate results’’), so lacking in military conduct 
and courtesy that one may be led to believe General Pike’s recent 
course had been one of insubordination. He went to further lengths 
and published a proclamation the end of July to the chiefs and 
people of the Indian nations setting forth grievances and prophecies 
against the Confederate departments that well might have discouraged 
the Indians and at the same time weakened the southern cause before 
the Federal forces if the paper came into their hands. On the other 
hand, General Pike addressed a letter to President Davis, dated 
from Fort Washita August 1, 1862, in which he set forth the military 
needs in the field of the Indian Territory and recommended the 
appointment of a superintendent of Indian Affairs at once.°6 


When Colonel Cooper at Fort Davis received a copy of Pike’s 
proclamation to the Indians, he immediately ordered any copies 
found taken out of circulation, and thinking the General partially 
deranged and a dangerous person in the Indian Territory in view 
of the Federal Army’s ‘‘Indian Expedition’’ already across its 
borders from the north, ordered Pike’s arrest which was fully ap- 
proved by General Hindman.*’ This feud between Pike and Hindman 
made a great stir in the military departments all the way to Rich- 
mond, and resulted in a number of appointments and changes in the 
Trans-Mississippi District. A few weeks after his resignation Gen- 
eral Pike visited his family in Little Rock where he was granted a 
leave of absence from military duty by Major General Theophilus H. 
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Holmes, commanding the Trans-Mississippi Department, until Presi- 
dent Davis’s decision on Pike’s resignation was made known. 


General Pike soon went to Grayson County, Texas, where he was 
reported implicated in a disloyal society, and from thence late in 
October, (1862) went back to Fort Washita where he without any 
authority assumed command of the Confederate forces Indian Terri- 
tory.*8 Pike’s first orders now had to do with movement of troops 
around Fort Cobb where in attack on October 24, a large force of 
Northern Indians—armed scouts from Kansas—burned the Wichita 
Agency, killed some of the agency employees and the next day car- 
ried out the terrible massacre of the Tonkawa Indians, the most loyal 
to the Confederacy of any western tribe. The report of these tragedies 
fanned the flames against Pike and his immediate apprehension and 
arrest dead or alive were ordered by General Hindman. General 
Cooper received a letter at Fort Gibson, dated October 31, with 
directions from Hindman to respect no orders from General Pike 
and if the latter interferred with the command, Cooper should 
“‘resist any interference, using the force necessary for the purpose.”’ 
General Pike was arrested at Tishomingo on November 14, and five 
days later at Warren, Texas, in custody of a detachment of Shelby’s 
Brigade, addressed a letter to Pressident Davis stating, ‘‘In my 
opinion the Indian country is lost.’’ 


Colonel Cooper had taken over the command of the Indian Terri- 
tory in August, and from reports that he received he had been com- 
missioned Brigadier General about the middle of the month at Rich- 
mond. On August 20, 1862, General Holmes issued orders in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department attaching the Indian Territory to 
‘“‘The District of Arkansas, composed of the states of Arkansas and 
Missouri and the Indian country west thereof, Maj. Gen. T. C. Hind- 
man commanding.’’ General Cooper was in the thick of battle at 
Newtonia, Missouri, when a special order was issued at Richmond 
on September 29, 1862: ‘‘Brig. Gen. D. H. Cooper is assigned to 
duty as Superintendent of Indian Affairs by virtue of act of Congress 
permitting such assignment.’’?? 


The Confederate campaign in the northern part of the Territory 
and over the border in Missouri during the spring, summer and 
autumn was rough going, especially for Colonel Cooper in constantly 
rallying his Indian forces against lack of supplies, feed for horses and 
long overdue pay. He reported a skirmish at Neosho, Missouri 
(April 26), saying ‘‘Too much praise cannot be awarded Col. Stand 
Watie and his brave men for their ceaseless vigilance on the northern 
line of the Cherokee Nation and their gallantry in attacking and 
routing a superior force of regular, well-drilled Federal troops.”’ 
The Federal ‘‘Indian Expedition’’ (Northern Indian and white troops 
from Kansas) was abandoned, though a detachment in July reached 
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Park Hill where Chief John Ross and some of his officers were ar- 
rested and taken back with the retreating Federals to Kansas where 
he was parolled. Cooper’s report on the engagement at Newtonia 
again praised the bravery and coolness of his men—Texans and 
Indians—in the face of superior numbers, especially the gallant 
bearing of Colonel Tandy Walker of the First Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Regiment: ‘‘He was always found at the head of his regiment in 
the thickest of the fight, encouraging his men by words and deeds. 
He remained on horseback during the whole day an descaped unhurt.’’ 
Cooper gives this dramatic scene in the cavalry action at Newtonia :*” 


Colonel Haywe at this juncture received orders to charge the enemy’s 
infantry, and at the head of his men at once went gallantly into the charge. 
Leaping the stone fence, they met the enemy, when a sharp fight took 
place; but being exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery, as well as 
infantry, were compelled, after succeeding in checking his advance, to 
fall back to their original position, under cover of the stone fence. At this 
moment the First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker, entered the town at full gallop, passed through without 
halting, singing their war-songs and giving the war-whoop, and under my 
personal direction at once engaged the enemy under a heavy fire from 
artillery and infantry. Colonel Shelby’s Missouri regiment, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon commanding, had in the mean time arrived on the field 
and taken a position on the right, flanking the enemy. That, with the 
charge of the Choctaws, soon drove them from the town and put them to 
flight, followed by Lieutenant-Colonel Walker and his men. 


The Federal forces were pushed back but with heavy reinforce- 
ments soon outnumbered the Conefderates near Newtonia and were 
ready to attack on October 4. At this point, four Texas regiments 
were withdrawn from Cooper’s command by orders of Brigadier 
General James 8. Raines, though Cooper was under Raines’s orders 
to invade Kansas. Colonel Cooper was now compelled to order his 
Indian troops, most of which had gone south (many on furlough by 
orders of General Hindman) to concentrate at Fort Wayne. The 
Indians were slow coming to this post in the Cherokee Nation since 
they were not enthusiastic for another campaign beyond the borders 
of the Indian Territory in view of winter, with their own lack of 
arms and ammunition, clothing and shoes and no feed for their 
horses. 


On October 22, a strong force of Federal troops, of the Second 
and Third brigades, led by Brigadier James G. Blunt, commanding 
the First Division of the Army of the Frontier, attacked Fort Wayne 
and overwhelmed Colonel Cooper’s small force, he himself very ill 
and Colonel M. W. Buster of the Indian Battalion having to take 
command.*! The Indians fought desperately, Colonel Stand Watie 
with a part of his troops ably covering the retreat with reinforce- 
ments met on the way to Fort Davis. The Battle of Old Fort Wayne 
was the beginning of some Federal successes in the Indian Territory ; 
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Fort Gibson several months later was taken over and remained a 
Federal stronghold the remainder of the War. 


December, 1862, found Colonel Cooper at the old Choctaw 
Agency at Skullyville, not fully recovered from his recent illness and 
under strain to gain recognition of his forces in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, holding out by skirmishing and scouting tactics against 
the advance of the Federals from the North. There would have been 
better chances of securing commissary supplies for the Indian regi- 
ments through his office as Superintendent of Indian Affairs but 
his commission of appointment to this office was held up pending 
charges of drunkeness against General Raines in his recent action after 
the Battle of Newtonia, the charges also involving General Cooper, 
brought by General Holmes, commanding the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment. General Holmes was relieved of his duties on March 30, 
1863, Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith having taken over his 
command on March 7 under instructions of the War Department 
at Richmond, issued some weeks earlier. Brigadier General William 
Steele had been assigned General Pike’s Indian Department in De- 
cember, 1862, as part of the Arkansas District, and assumed com- 
mand at Fort Smith on January 8, 1863, where he had his head- 
quarters for six months. 


General Steele, a West Point graduate came to Fort Smith a 
stranger to take over a command that was considered a ‘‘graveyard’’ 
for reputations. He would reorganize his forces to hold the southern 
half of the Territory (Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations) against 
Federal invasion of Texas. He reported that conditions in the Indian 
Territory were gloomy: resources of the country exhausted, the 
people desponding, and the troops demoralized and ill equipped. 
General Cooper, however, proved the mainstay and was praised by 
General Steele for rendering important service and for his wide 
knowledge of the Indians. General Cooper though he was General 
Steele’s senior in point of military service in the field remained in 
command of the First Brigade composed of Indian regiments and 
battalions and of troops of Texas cavalry and rangers, in the Indian 
Territory. 


December, 1862, also saw General Albert Pike active in his 
freedom at Little Rock, the charges that had brought his arrest having 
been dropped. Rankled by the military orders against him in the 
case, he now sought retaliation for the wrong that he thought had 
been done him in the Trans-Mississippi Department. He addressed 
a scathing letter to Major General Holmes on December 30, personally 
denouncing him.*” Such a step naturally aligned him with the political 
group in Arkansas who were open in their severe criticism of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, among whom were those who sought 
to influence its appointments and military orders. Pike began a 
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campaign against General Steele going so far as to publish a letter to 
General Holmes based on misinformation that was injurious to General 
Steele who refused ‘‘to enter into any newspaper controversy,’’ par- 
ticularly in the present condition of the country. The trouble also 
reached over to General Cooper’s position, and there was talk of his 
losing his command of the Indian Brigade. Such untimely reports 
were said to have come through someone among the Chickasaws but 
the long friendship and loyalty of the Chickasaw leaders and men of 
General Cooper’s command since the beginning of the War proved 
the report untrue. James Gamble, a captain in the Chickasaw 
Battalion, wrote from Tishomingo on April 16, 1863, to General EH. 
Kirby Smith :48 

As far as my knowledge extends in regard to the feelings of the 
Chickasaws toward General Cooper, they could not be better satisfied with 
him; no one stands higher in their opinion than he, and whenever it was 
understood that General Cooper had been placed at the head of the Indian 
brigade, it seemed to put new spirit into the Chickasaw battalion, as being 
an efficient, brave officer and a good man, one upon whom they placed 
their utmost confidence. Whatever reports may be in circulation in- 
tended to lower the standing of General Cooper in the eyes of the Con- 
federate Government, to cause his removal from his present position as 
commandant of the Indian brigade, it cannot emanate from the Chickasaw 
people, but would rather that he should be retained, and that more troops 
be placed under his command to defend this Indian Territory than has been 
heretofore. And as for his popularity as an Indian agent, I can say that I 
have been acting as his interpreter for several years, and was, therefore, 
the principal channel by which all national, and individual feelings were 
frankly expressed on either side, but I do not remember having heard a 
Chickasaw express any dissatisfactory language toward General Cooper 
since he was appointed as their agent. 


The following day at ‘‘Tishomingo City’’ another communica- 
tion was addressed to General Kirby Smith through General Holmes, 
expressing the utmost confidence in General Cooper ‘‘both as an 
Indian agent, than whom on one ean stand higher in the opinion 
of the Chickasaws, and as a general whom they have unanimously 
placed at the head of their forces to be raised in defense of their 
country and the South... . .’’ This was signed by Governor 
Winchester Colbert, National Secretary Wm. F. Harrison, Captain 
James Gamble, Ex-Governor Cyrus Harris and Judge Wilson Love 
of the Probate Court, Chickasaw Nation. A few weeks earlier in 
March, General Steele had written General Holmes, commanding 
the Trans-Mississippi Department, stating that General Cooper’s 
services were too valuable to part with ‘‘so long as it was left dis- 
cretionary’’ with him (General Steele). 


There were frequent scouting expeditions by detachments of 
both Federal and Confederate troops and severe skirmishes in the 
Cherokee country particularly around Fort Gibson in the spring 
and summer of 1863. General Cooper with his Cavalry Brigade of 
Indian and Texas troops carried on continuous operations under 
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orders of General Steele, in the region along the Arkansas west and 
south of Fort Gibson to keep the Federal forces from permanently 
establishing themselves there. 


Major General James G. Blunt, commanding District of the 
Frontier, U. S. Army, arrived with a heavy train of supplies at Fort 
Gibson (henceforth called Fort Blunt until the end of the War) on 
July 11, and ordered boats constructed at once to cross his more 
than 3,000 troops over the Arkansas River swollen by recent rains. 
The Federal forces then marched down the Texas Road in a general 
campaign south in the Indian Territory with its aim the invasion 
of Texas. General Cooper had concentrated his immediately avail- 
able troops on Elk Creek, with his headquarters at a temporary 
supply depot at Honey Springs west of the Arkansas in the Creek 
Nation. Brigadier General E. L. Cabell, commanding the Confederate 
Brigade of Arkansas and Texas troops in Northwestern Arkansas, 
was ordered forward by General Steele to reinforce General Cooper 
but did not make the long distance to Elk Creek until a few days 
after July 17, on the morning of which General Blunt’s forces began 
an attack on General Cooper’s position. The battle that followed 
that day, generally referred to as the Battle of Honey Springs, is 
counted the major engagement of of the War between the States in 
the Indian Territory, with well equipped Federal cavalry and in- 
fantry troops supported by a strong battery of guns as well as 
howitzers attached to the cavalry all in regular battle formation 
commanded by General Blunt. The Confederate ammunition sup- 
plies brought from Mexico through Texas proved useless, the powder 
dissolved to a damp paste in the recent rainy weather yet Cooper’s 
Indians and Texans with practically no artillery held in line. The 
battle had begun about three miles north of Elk Creek and ended 
in a hot contest at Honey Springs about a mile south of the creek. 
Heavy casualties were suffered on both sides during the day; the 
Confederates began a retreat which Cooper described in his report 
of the battle: ‘‘Too much praise cannot be awarded the troops for the 
accomplishment of the most difficult of all military movements—an 
orderly and successful retreat, with little loss of life or property, in 
the face of a superior number, flushed with victory.’’44 He ordered his 
command east toward Briartown in the direction of Fort Smith 
instead of going south on the Texas Road. This left the impression 
that Confederate reinforcements were on the way, leading General 
Blunt to order his command back to Fort Gibson at once to protect 
that post. ey 


General Steele immediately took personal command of his forces 
in the field, within a week concentrating Cooper’s and Cabell’s 
brigades in the general region of Elk Creek where he awaited rein- 
forcement from a Texas brigade before beginning oprations around 
Fort Gibson again. Within a short time, Cabell’s Arkansas troops 
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began deserting by the hundreds each day; the remaining cavalry 
troops were generally scattered, having to depend upon grazing their 
horses on prairie grass for feed several miles from the main encamp- 
ment; and the Mexican ammunition supplies were again proving 
useless, the powder a damp paste. General Steele under these cir- 
cumstances in view of another Federal advance now adopted delaying 
tactics by withdrawing his forces, the main part of which was General 
Cooper’s Cavalry Brigade, and encamping south of the Canadian im 
the Choctaw country. Detachments of Federal troops following 
Steele’s command succeeded in capturing Confederate supples south 
along the Texas Road, including the large Confederate hospital at 
North Fork Town in the Creek Nation. A heavy skirmish took 
place at Perryville on August 22, 1863, when General Cooper’s rear 
guard was attacked by Federal detachments and the town with its 
storehouses of Confederate supplies burned.*® Cooper’s Brigade con- 
centrated at Boggy Depot was soon back and active in the field again 
in the northern part of the Choctaw Nation while Cabell’s forces 
operated in the region west of Fort Smith which fell without any 
resistance to the Federal forces on September 1, 1863. A few weeks 
later, General Steele withdrew the white troops in his command, 
ordering General Cooper with his Indian regmients to keep up a 
desultory warfare to hold the Federals from foraging forays around 
Fort Smith. 


The Indian troops under General Cooper’s command were ef- 
fective in holding the line against invasion of Texas through the 
Indian Territory, an approximate 200 mile line of scattered en- 
campments, some temporarily occupied by Confederate detachments, 
extending south of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers west from the 
Poteau to Camp McIntosh in the Leased District. There were many 
brushes after 1863, and one heavy skirmish was lost to the enemy 
on Middle Boggy but this Confederate line was held to the end of 
the War. 


Conditions in the Indian Territory were hard in view of the 
Federal successes during the summer of 18638, though these successes 
were not due to a lack of superior generalship nor of skill and valor 
in the Confederate lines. The great distance of this western frontier 
hundreds of miles from the Trans-Mississippi headquarters and more 
than a thousand from the War Department offices meant long de- 
lays in the transport of military orders and supplies over wilderness 
roads. The citizens of the Indian nations were disheartened by the 
successful Federal invasion of the Territory; most of the southern 
groups went south and lived as refugees in the Choctaw Nation, 
especially the southern Cherokees, partisans of Stand Watie, with 
their nation ravaged and actually occupied by Federal troops. The 
voice of the Confederate Indian forces against these conditions 
came through the ‘‘United Nations of the Indian Territory”’ that had 
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been organized at North Fork Town during the fast moving events in 
May, 1861, with Robert M. Jones, prominent mixed-blood of the 
Choctaw Nation as president. Delegates from each of the six 
member nations—Five Civilized Tribes and the Caddo—met in 
regular and called sessions of the Grand Council from 1863 at Chahta 
Tamaha (Armstrong Academy) in the Choctaw Nation to consult on 
matters of mutual interest in the Territory. There was a growing 
demand through the councils of the United Nations since some months 
before the Battle of Honey Springs that the territorial regiments be 
organized as the Indian Territory Department separate from Arkansas, 
and that General Cooper be placed in command. Indian leaders and 
officers representing their separate governments (Seminole, Creek, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choctaw) addressed resolutions and mem- 
orials to the Confederate War Department and President Davis urging 
such action. Colonel Tandy Walker (former governor of the Choctaw 
Nation), commanding the First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment 
wrote directly to President Davis, presenting the matter :*6 


The question of again creating the Indian Territory a separate military 
department, we understand, has been brought up. We hope it may be 
created. Since it has been attached to the Trans-Mississippi District the 
country and people have suffered severely. Supplies and funds for pay of 
troops, having to pass through so many hands, are long delayed, and many 
of them never reach us. Arkansas military leaders stripped the Indian 
Department of all that General Pike provided for it. Troops that had been 
raised for the express purpose of defending the Indian country were taken 
away from it at a time the enemy was invading it, and their services most 
needed, and the Indians left to defend it as best they could, without arms, 
subsistence, and clothing that had long been promised, and which had even 
reached the border of their country, yet passed into other hands, with the 
exception of a few suits, and many of them troops with pay due for twelve 
months. We do not mention this with any spirit of complaint, but to show 
the necessity of creating the Territory a separate department. But while 
we greatly desire it to be made so, we are fearful that some favorite 
Arkansas military politician may be appointed to command it, as we have 
reasons for believing that some of them are looking to and are aspiring for 
it. As far as our observation and knowledge extend, Arkansas politicians 
who fill military offices are endeavoring to lay a foundation upon which 
to build political capital hereafter, and politics in that State have mixed 
too much with military appointments in it for the good of the State or Indian 
country. It is our desire that this department be separated from all others. 
If you deem it best to grant our desires, we earnestly request you to 
appoint to the command of it Brig. Gen. D. H. Cooper, a man in whom we 
have every confidence, and who has been with us from the beginning of the 
war; who has suffered with us and has shared all our privations, and who, 
by his own exertions, raised troops for our defense, and, when the enemy 
had advanced to the center of the Indian Territory, came to the rescue, and, 
by his firmness, drove them from the country, and marched his little army 
into Missouri and there gained some advantages over them, but was not 
supported by officers placed in command over him by political military 
chieftains, but ordered back into Arkansas, the troops he had raised for our 
defense taken from him, and we, composing but a small force, were driven 
south of the Arkansas River, and when all other generals had deserted 
and deprived us of all that was necessary to render us efficient and com- 
fortable, with a dreary winter before us, with no subsistence and an enemy 
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in our midst, he alone stood by to counsel and direct us, and placed his 
little suffering army in the most advantageous positions to check the enemy 
and protect the whole country. This is the general above all others we 
desire to be placed in command of the Department of the Indian Territory. 


The matter of separating Indian Territory from the Arkansas 
District was brought to a head in the Trans-Mississippi Department 
in September and October of 1863. General Kirby Smith published 
a circular addressed to the people of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
reviewing their perilous condition and calling upon them for vigorous 
efforts to save their states from invasion. General Cooper’s claim 
of seniority of rank over General Steele had not been acted upon in 
the War Department at Richmond when he wrote General Kirby 
Smith the latter part of August. General Smith in his reply re- 
assured Cooper that he had the high opinion and respect of his 
superiors who regarded him as a ‘‘man of ability and patriotism.’’4 
General Smith further stated that General Cooper possessed the con- 
fidence of the Indian people to a greater degree than any one else, 
making it imperative for the interests of the Confederacy that he 
remain as their commander; he hoped that General Cooper would 
reconcile himself to his present position until the question of rank 
could be settled by proper authority, and that in the meantime he 
would give General Steele hearty co-operation and support in his 
‘‘difficult and arduous command.’’ 


The ‘‘Department of the Indian Territory’’ was separated from 
the ‘‘District of Arkansas’’ on October 3, 1863, Brigadier General 
Steele commanding.*® Wide-spread opposition had now developed 
against him in the Confederate forces of the Territory. In this 
General Cooper again wrote to General Kirby Smith stating that 
while he would not ‘‘disparage General Steele’s merits’’ yet he had 
seen from the first that Steele’s lack of acquaintance with the people 
and the topography of the Indian Territory would mean failure in his 
administration of this Department. The officers of Steele’s command, 
both Indians and Texans, felt that an aggressive campaign against 
the enemy in the Spring of 1863 would have cleared the Indian Terri- 
tory of occupancy by Federal forces. Colonel Stand Watie was 
convinced that this would have proved true. Officers of the Texas 
Cavalry troops that had served in the Indian Brigade under General 
Cooper for the past two years wrote General Kirby Smith asking for 
the organization of the Indian Department and stating,*9 “‘ .... our 
commands, while we regard the present commander, Brig. Gen. W. 
Steele, as a gentleman and efficient officer, believe that General 
Cooper would harmonize the troops in the department, and accomplish 
more good than any other officer that might be placed in command.’’ 
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Both the Chickasaw Legislature and the Choctaw General Council 
during the first week in October petitioned the Confederate War 
Department that General Cooper be placed in full command of the 
Indian Territory. General Steele in view of such petitions besides 
the belief among many of his troops that General Cooper was his 
senior in rank asked to be relieved from his command, orders for 
which were issued by General Kirby Smith on December 11, 1863. 
These orders also placed Brigadier General Samuel B. Maxey in 
command of the Indian Territory. On the same day (December 11, 
1863), the Adjutant and Inspector General, C. S. A., submitted an 
““Indorsement’’ to President Davis, reviewing Cooper’s commission 
and rank, stating :°° ‘‘Brigadier General Steele was appointed October 
3, 1862 to take rank September 12, 1862. Brigadier General Cooper 
was appointed June 23, 1863, to take rank May 2, 1863, and has not 
yet been nominated for confirmation.’’ This ‘‘Indorsement’’ further 
recommended that General Cooper be placed in entire command of 
the Indian Department, and that he take back rank as brigadier 
general ‘‘to correspond to the date of his former command, since he 
was acting in the capacity of brigadier general early in 1862.’’ This 
latter statement seems to infer that General Cooper would be senior 
in rank. 


The Secretary of War issued orders out of Richmond on January 
9, 1864 assigning Brigadier General D. H. Cooper to the ‘‘command 
of all the Indian troops in the Trans-Mississippi Department on the 
borders of Arkansas,’’ at the same time relieving General Steele for 
duty elsewhere in the Department. Under direction of Lieutenant 
General Kirby Smith sent out from his Shreveport headquarters, 
General Cooper would be still under orders of Brigadier General 
Maxey. The uncertainties of his position at this particular time in 
the Territory, with his appointment of 1862 as Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs still not acted upon, led General Cooper to address 
a letter,>! with copies of the different orders on his appointments, 
directly to President Davis on February 29, 1864, in which Cooper 
said, ‘‘I make no complaint and shall make none and will do all in 
my power to defend this country, but should be glad to know my 
true status.’’ The Official Records show that Cooper’s letter with its 
enclosures was not out of line with other personal communications 
from many another officer and official addressed to President Davis 
during the War. 


A special report of the Inspector General’s office in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department in the meantime pointed out the poorly 
drilled, armed and disciplined troops in the Southwestern forces. 
General Cooper’s Brigade along with all other Texan and Indian 
Territory troops were criticised in this. As an example, Colonel 
Stand Watie with his Cherokee Regiment while admired for courage 
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and activity was held in severe criticism for his utter lack of dis- 
cipline, General Steele himself having expressed his doubts of the 
advisability of placing Watie in command of a Brigade, the organi- 
zation of which had been planned and delayed since the Summer of 
1863. 


General Maxey,°? a West Point graduate and resident of Paris 
Texas in the military service of that state since 1861, immediately 
began reorganization of the Territory in which he had the full co- 
operation of General Cooper. In this reorganization it was expressly 
understood that no Indian regiment would be expected to serve out- 
side the borders of the Territory without the consent of the Indians. 
Two Brigades were immediately organized: the First Indian Cavalry 
Brigade was commanded by Stand Watie who was commissioned 
Brigadier General on May 10, 1864, the only Indian raised to this 
rank in the Confederate States Army; the Second Indian Cavalry 
Brigade commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Tandy Walker, acting 
Brigadier General under General Sterling Price in the Camden, 
Arkansas campaign in the Spring of 1864. Walker’s Brigade of its 
own volition served at this time beyond the territorial borders, and 
did valliant service in the Confederate victory in the Battle of 
Poison Springs, Arkansas on April 18, when the Federal advance 
was turned back from the invasion of Texas. Thus this southwestern 
granary of supplies of corn, wheat and cattle was saved for the 
Confederate Army. 


A decision came out of the War Department at Richmond on 
General Cooper’s status on July 21, 1864: ‘‘The Indian Territory 
west of Arkansas is hereby constituted a separate district of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department to the command of which Brig. Gen. 
D. H. Cooper, Provisional Army, C. S., is assigned.’’ General 
Kirby Smith let this order rest for a time awaiting particulars from 
the Confederate Commissioner of Indian Affairs with reference to 
General Cooper’s appointment as Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Finally, six months later on February 14, 1865, an order was issued 
from the Trans-Mississippi headquarters at Shreveport assigning 
General Cooper the duty of Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the 
Indian Territory. One week later another order from the same head- 
quarters assigned General Cooper the Military command of the Dis- 
trict of the Indian Territory.®3 


_ General Cooper assumed the duties of both positions on March 1, 
his command of the military District bringing him the responsibilities 
of a major general.°4 There is no available record of his having ever 
received the commission of Major General yet he had been nominated 
for this by Elias C. Boudinot of the Cherokee Nation and others, and 
it is said that his papers were in review by the Confederate War 
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Department before the end of the War. General Cooper’s able ad- 
ministration of affairs in both positions soon proved that his appoint- 
ment was the most fortunate thing that could have happened to the 
Indian people in the Territory. General Kirby Smith, however, had 
predicted it an unwise move for all along he had held that Cooper 
could not hold his military command and his position as Superin- 
tendent at the same time. The Indian Nations with their old friend 
and commander as administrator in both military and civil affairs 
presented an amazing solidarity of purpose and strength during the 
closing period of the War with its threatened chaos. General Cooper 
on his part stood staunchly for the Indians and gave much of the 
finest service of his career that marks him a great man in history. 
His program throughout the Territory was firm in prohibiting the 
sale of whiskey; he kept his men active and busy exhorting them to 
self control; he provided for the needy to the utmost of his ability, 
and he was strict in his stand against speculation, profiteering and 
thievery. 


General Cooper had remained on active duty with his command 
throughout the War in the Territory where more than fifteen en- 
gagements, now referred to in the history of the Indian Territory 
as ‘‘battles,’’ were fought, besides many light skirmishes and brushes, 
with the enemy. His aide-de-camp had been his son-in-law, Major 
Heiston; also his son D. H. Cooper, Jr. had given fine service in the 
Indian Territory Department.®> Early in the winter of 1865, the 
latter had gone to Richmond with communications from General 
Kirby Smith out of the. Trans-Mississippi Department. Many 
years later a veteran of the Confederate troops in the Indian Terri- 
tory made the statement that General Cooper’s work in the War had 
been ‘‘simply prodigious.”’ 


News of the surrender in Virginia on April 9 did not reach all 
the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory until early in May. 
The Trans-Mississippi Department surrendered at New Orleans on 
May 26. General Cooper at his home at Fort Washita carried on 
correspondence concerning the procedures in surrendering his forces, 
both with the Confederate officers and Union Army officers. He 
advised with General Stand Watie and other Indian leaders who, 
at his suggestion, called a meeting of the Grand Council of the 
United Nations at Chahta Tamaha on June 10. The Indian dele- 
gates in this session were of one accord in holding to their inde- 
pendence as nations that, though recently in alliance with the Con- 
federate States, would now open negotiations with the United States 
as the victorious side in the late War. Each Indian nation signed 
a truce separately with the Army officer serving as the commissioner 
on the part of the United States: Chief Peter P. Pitchlynn signed 
in behalf of the Choctaw Nation at Doaksville on June 19; General 
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Stand Watie at the same place, in behalf of the Southern Cherokees, 
Creeks and Seminoles and the Osage Battalion, on June 23; Governor 
Winchester Colbert, for the Chickasaw Nation on June 14, and on 
the same day the Caddo Battalion laid down its arms. General 
Cooper had pledged on June 28, 1865, to carry out the terms of the 
Trans-Mississippi surrender as far as the white troops in the Indian 
Territory were concerned. Thus, the forees—both Indian and white 
—in his old command were the last in the Confederate Army to sur- 
render. 


In the summer of 1865, the five Indian nations of the Territory 
lately in alliance with the Confederate States were summoned to make 
new treaties with the United States. Negotiations were begun by 
special United States Commissioners in a meeting with various Indian 
delegations at Fort Smith in September, 1865, and the final treaties 
completed the following year at Washington, D. C. The Choctaws and 
Chickasaws because of their common interests signed the same treaty 
with the Federal Government on April 28, 1866, which was ratified 
by the Senate on June 28 and signed by President Johnston on 
July 10. Among the witnesses who signed this treaty was General 
Douglas H. Cooper.56 


The Choctaw delegates in making the Treaty of 1866 were Robert 
M. Jones, Allen Wright, Alfred Wade, James Riley and John Page, 
a fine group of Choctaws, educated men of character and ability. 
The Chickasaw commissioners were also prominent leaders of their 
nation: Winchester Colbert, Edmund Pickens, Holmes Colbert, Col- 
bert Carter, and Robert H. Love. Since their lands had been held 
under patent by the Choctaws, the Choctaw delegation headed by 
Robert M. Jones took the lead on this fundamental point in the 
negotiations at Washington. He had been an ardent secessionist and 
one of the wealthiest slave holders and planters in the Southwest, 
and had been elected by his people and served as Choctaw delegate 
to the Confederate Congress at Richmond during the War. The 
Choctaws and Chickasaws faced a grave situation in making a new 
treaty since the United States commissioners at Fort Smith forced 
them to acknowledge themselves subjugated nations that had for- 
feited all property and rights because of their recent course in the 
War. The Choctaw delegates with Colonel Jones as their leader—a 
close friend of General Cooper—only admitted the Fort Smith prop- 
osition upon the condition that they would discuss and continue 
further negotiations at Washington. The resolution of the Choctaw 
General Council in appointing the delegates stated that the Choc- 
taws ‘‘would sooner yield all claims to anything due the Nation on 
the part of the United States government than to be induced to 
sacrifice any principal of honor which is due their people and posterity 
in regard to their land which is so dear to them.’’ The resolution 
clothed the five delegates with plenary power in drawing up a treaty 
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and gave explicit instructions that under no circumstances should 
an acre of land east of the Ninety-eighth Meridian be sold. If the 
sale of these lands was forced upon them, the whole question was to 
be referred back to the people. Besides the land, there were a 
number of claims due the nation, the principal one of which was the 
Net Proceeds, the award in which had been made by the United 
States Senate in 1859, and a part of the money—$500,000—appro- 
priated by Congress in 1861. One half of this appropriation—the 
$250,000 bond—had been confiscated by the Federal government dur- 
ing the War though there had been attempts by Peter P. Pitchlynn 
and the delegates of 1855 (‘‘Old Delegation’’) to secure its payment, 
the half of which was due him and his associates under the contract 
with John T. Cochrane that had been approved by the Choctaw Council 
before the War and recognized by the Indian Office at Washington. 


To incorporate a provision in the new treaty recognizing this 
Net Proceeds claim of some $2,000,000 and all other claims was of 
next importance to retaining the land. The first step before the 
Choctaw delegates was to ascertain whether the former treaties with 
the United States had been abrogated by any act of the Federal 
government since 1861. To make sure on this point and secure 
counsel that would strengthen the Choctaw cause in making the 
new treaty, Colonel Jones as leader of the ‘‘New Delegation,’’ 
elothed as it was with plenary power, consulted with General 
Cooper and entered into an agreement with Cochrane in the Net 
Proceeds claim, and employed the brilliant attorney, John H. B. 
Latrobe, of Baltimore, in behalf of the Choctaws. Mr. Latrobe 
was a Union man and was well and favorably known in Wash- 
ington. General Cooper, a citizen of the Chickasaw Nation, had 
known Cochrane, a Southerner, for many years, and had a small 
interest with Cochrane in promoting the Net Proceeds. Mr. Latrobe 
proved upon investigation that the former Choctaw treaties had 
not been abrogated, much to the satisfaction of the delegation. 
Through the winter of 1865 and 1866 on into the spring, he met day 
after day with the Choctaw delegates and drew up the terms of the 
treaty that was signed in April, one of the finest treaties in the 
interests of the Choctaws and Chickasaws ever made. Their title 
to all the land east of the 98th Meridian was clear, and many other 
provisions covering their progress, such as building railroads and 
sectionizing the country had a prominent place in the document. 
Article 10 provided recognition of all Choctaw claims arising under 
former treaties, by the United States, which meant that after review 
by the Court of Claims and appropriations by Congress, millions of 
dollars would be duly paid both the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. 
It should be noted that the Treaty of 1866 had many progressive pro- 
visions that followed in line with General Cooper’s ideas, such as 
allotment of lands in severalty and steps toward a territorial govern- 
ment for the several Indian nations and tribes of the Indian Territory. 
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While all the treaties with the five nations in 1866 mentioned this 
territorial organization, the Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty gave more 
details of such an organization and further provided that the name 
of this territory should be ‘‘Oklahoma.’’®? 


General Cooper remained in the Choctaw Nation at Fort 
Washita and at New Boggy Depot where his son-in-law and daughter, 
Major and Mrs. Heiston made their home for a time. General 
Cooper and Major Heiston owned a small store there, and the latter 
became editor of The Vindicator, a newspaper devoted to the interests 
of the Choctaws and Chickasaw published at New Boggy Depot. 
Shortly after 1866, General Cooper entered into partnership with 
Charles E. Mix in the prosecution of Indian claims before the Govern- 
ment at Washington.®® Mr. Mix was a former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, was the secretary of the United States commissioners at 
Fort Smith in 1865, and had lately been Chief Clerk in the Indian 
Bureau at Washington. 


The Net Proceeds still held the center of the stage in Choctaw 
affairs before Congress since the claim had been adjudicated and 
it was only a matter of securing the appropriation in full settlement. 
The Pitchlynn delegation was allowed full charge in promoting the 
Net Proceeds by agreement with the delegation of 1866, the latter 
retaining an interest through the Latrobe contract, Mr. Latrobe’s 
work in making the Treaty having been approved by the Choctaw 
Council, for which he had received $100,000 for the Cochrane interests 
in 1866. Influential attorneys and men prominent in Washington 
were again identified with the Pitchlynn interests, including General 
Albert Pike and Jeremiah 8. Black. In 1869, these interests pushed 
their claim, and it was reported by Mr. Latrobe that they were about 
to make a compromise securing the appropriation of the approximate 
$2,000,000 Net Proceeds if the Choctaw Nation would waive all other 
claims of any kind forever. This meant a great loss to the Nation if 
such a measure were passed by Congress. Alarm among the Choe- 
taws at home led to the recall of the Pitchlynn delegation in their 
work at Washington under order of Principal Chief Allen Wright 
before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Nathaniel Taylor. Gen- 
eral Cooper, Mr. Latrobe and the Cochrane interests were in the fight 
and defeated the move threatened by the Net Proceeds’ interests. 


The matter hung fire until 1872 when the Chairman of the 
Indian Committee in the House of Representatives, John C. Shanks 
of Indiana, took an interest in promoting the appropriation of all 


57 The territorial organization set forth in the treaties of 1866 did not materialize 
yet the name “Oklahoma” for the Indian Territory became popular and was adopted 
as that of Oklahoma Territory organized under an Act of Congress in 1890. The 
name was suggested by Allen Wright, Choctaw delegate in the making of the Treaty 
of 1866, and is from the Choctaw words meaning “red people” (synonymous with 
the English name “Indian”); okla meaning “people,” and homma meaning “red.” 
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Choctaw claims due at this time. It was said on good authority that 
his representative had appeared in the Choctaw Nation and offered 
to secure the appropriation if the Choctaws would give over the 
$250,000 confiscated bond to his interests. This seemed to be another 
offer for a contract on claims arising on the Choctaw horizon. 
General Cooper and the 1866 delegation interests carried on against 
this new possibility on the part of Mr. Shanks. The fight at Wash- 
ington was a bitter one. Congressman Shanks called for an investi- 
gation of all Indian claims in the Indian Territory, particularly the 
Chickasaw, Choctaw and Creek, and published the findings under 
the title ‘‘Investigations of Indian Frauds.’’** This voluminous 
report of some 800 pages of fine print made charges against John 
H. B. Latrobe, General Cooper and the delegation of 1866, principally 
Allen Wright. In particular, John H. B. Latrobe and General Cooper 
were pointed out as the dishonest promotors of the ‘‘Cochrane claim 
on the Net Proceeds’’ that had been guilty of receiving one hundred 
thousand dollars in an attorney fee in making the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Treaty of 1866. The Chickasaw commissioners of 1866 were also 
charged, among the leaders Holmes Colbert. General Cooper in this 
report was referred to as ‘‘both the serpent and brains of the dis- 
honorable combination to defraud those people [Choctaws and 
Chickasaws] and the master-head that has manipulated the move- 
ments before and since.’’ The report apparently from certain dates 
and statements contained therein was mostly prepared after the close 
of the session of Congress on March 4, 18738, and therefore was not 
read by members of the Indian Committee and approved by them 
during the session. The introduction and general presentation with 
explanations of the New Proceeds Claim and its history is evidently 
the writing of one man and constitutes vituperative and exaggerated 
statements that cannot be taken as correct and truthful evidence 
against those it would condemn. This Shanks’ Report fitted into 
the investigation of general Indian affairs promoted by the ad- 
ministration at Washington at the time. Back of it all were the 
ruthless political forces that brought suffering and indignities to all 
the Southern people in the period of reconstruction. The Net Pro- 
ceeds and most other Choctaw claims were in eclipse for another long 
period of years. This meant an interim when General Cooper used up 
his remaining fortune and finally lived much of his time in retire- 
ment at old Fort Washita. He died there after an illness with 
pneumonia on April 30, 1879, with Major Heiston at his bedside. 
The following notice on the ‘‘Death of Gen. Douglass H. Cooper”’ 
appeared in the Star Vindicator, Blanco City, Blanco County, Texas, 
May 10, 1879, which states in part: 


‘General D. H. Cooper was more than a wonderful man and 
has passed through and experienced all the varied changes and 
vicissitudes of life..... kind and sympathetic by nature and generous 
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‘‘We know it is too often the case with all of us to extol the 
virtues of a dead man at the expense of our veracity but the editor- 
in-chief of this paper knew Gen. Cooper long and knew him well 
and we can conscientiously say that he was an honest man of noble 
impulses and born and bred a gentleman. .... ee 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Anna R. Fait* 


FOREWORD 


This autobiography was written in 1944 by Mrs. Anna R. Fait who 
had come with her husband, the Reverend S. V. Fait, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Mission Board to the Comanche Indians in 1888, and taught 
the first school for white children in present Caddo County. Mrs. Fait 
had been asked to write this story of herself, having been recently selected 
and honored as the outstanding “Pioneer Woman Teacher” in Caddo 
County by the Delta Kappa Gamma Fraternity of women teachers. Mrs. 
Fait’s manuscript has been contributed for publication in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma by members of the Committee on Choice of the Pioneer 
Woman Teacher in Delta Kappa Gamma, Dr. Anna Lewis, Head of the 
History Department, Oklahoma Oollege for Women, and Mary Bailey, 
History Department in Chickasha High School, with this word about Mrs. 
Fait: “Wishing to pass on to you the interesting story of her life as she 
recorded it for us most charmingly, we give you her biography in her own 


words.” 
Editor. 


Born October 3, 1865, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. When I was 
eight years old my father bought some lots in a college town and 
built a home joining the college campus. As there was no railroad 
up the Monongahela River at that time, we made the forty-five 
mile trip by boat, and at night. The boat rocked so that my brother 
—four years old—and I fell out of our berth. I wasn’t very strong 
and hadn’t been to school a great deal but, in the Model School 
(for teachers training) I was given the opportunity to make as 
many grades as I could each year. All my academic and college 
work was done here, taking examinations in twenty-two subjects, 
and graduating in June 1883, (third in a elass of forty-three, 
most of whom were much older than I) three months before I was 
eighteen. 


I had never been in a country school; but, my first experience 
as a teacher was in such a school, in a coal mining district, with 
sixty-nine pupils and eight grades and I taught some other things 
not required, had a community literary society and a spelling 
school with a crowded house. Here I had many strange experi- 
ences, one of them falling through the ice on the river. It was a 


* Mrs. Fait is still living at her home near the site of the old Presbyterian 
Mission and School, which is now called “Mautame Farm,” east of Anadarko. She 
wrote the following note in connection with her autobiography: “The story is 
necessarily brief, I could say very little about life at the Mission. I failed to say, 
in connection with my teaching in the Braddock, Pa., schools, that I marched 
to the polls at the head of 1,500 school children, to ask for a Constitutional 
Amendment on the liquor question. Mrs. Jessie Hutchins of Anadarko; and Mr. 
John D. Williams (father of Mrs. Grace Franks—teacher) are still in Caddo 


County.” —Ed. 
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terrible winter—twenty-five degrees below zero for weeks. My 
salary was thirty-five dollars a month, the highest paid in the 
county. My eyes were giving me trouble, so I didn’t teach the 
next year; but went to Pittsburg and took care of a beautiful 
home, keeping house for a dear old couple. In the summer I took 
a post graduate course under a special teacher from Boston and was 
librarian at the college. I received a diploma allowing me to teach 
without an examination. In the fall I went to Braddock, near Pitts- 
burg, and became a member (the youngest) of a corps of fifty-seven 
teachers. While teaching here, I marched at the head of fifteen 
hundred school children, to the polls to secure Constitutional 
amendment on the liquor question. Taught two years and was 
made Principal of one of the ward schools when I decided to 
come to Anadarko, Indian Territory, as the wife of Reverend 8S. 
V. Fait,! a young Presbyterian minister, assistant pastor of one of 
the largest churches in New York City, located where the Penn- 
sylvania Station now stands. i 


On the morning of August 30, 1888, Mr. Fait and I were 
married and started for Anadarko and Indian Agency. Few of 
our friends ever expected us to return. It was a five day journey 
—three days and nights by train and two days overland, in a ve- 
hicle called a ‘‘hack’’ and drawn by two ponies. No large horses 
were known here except at the Army Post, at Fort Sill, forty-- 
five miles away. All the freighting was done by ox teams, 16, 
18, 20 and sometimes 22 oxen in a team, with their slow plodding 
driver walking along at their sides. The Indians, hearing his 
“Whoa Haw’’ thought that was the name of the animals and so 
originated the name ‘‘Whoa Haw’’ meaning beef. 


I can never forget that morning we “‘landed’’ in Paul’s Valley, 
one hundred miles from our destination. It was one of those cold 
September mornings with a very heayy dew, like rain. I was worn 
out from travel on the slow, dirty train, and when Mr. Fait asked 
for a place where I could rest and clean up, the hotel proprietor 
said the only place was the small dirty room we had entered, filled 
with rough looking men who had already washed in the one basin 
on a bench and used the towel that looked like a floor mop. My 
teeth chattered so, from cold and nervousness, the proprietor 
finally told me I could go to the kitchen to warm. How good that 
warmth felt! And the breakfast smelled good. The stove in the 
kitchen was what was called a ‘‘Tin Plate’’ stove and had a front 
that held the ashes and could be pulled out. On this front was 
a plate on which the cook was stacking some delicious looking hot 
cakes; but, beside the stove the old grandmother sat, smoking her 
pipe and every once in a while she’d spit into the ashes, right 
over the cakes! No breakfast for me—and I was so hunery! 


1 See Appendix A for biography of Rev. Silas V. Fait. 
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Mr. Fait, not knowing what I had seen, ate heartily. Goes to show 
“What you don’t know doesn’t hurt you.’’ After the cold morning 
the terrible heat of the day was especially trying. 


I neglected to say that on the way out we had spent Sunday 
at Park College, a missionary school outside Kansas City. The 
son of the founder, Dr. McAfee, was a classmate of Mr. Fait. 
He became a great preacher and it is his daughter, Mildred Me- 
Afee, President of one of our eastern colleges, who now heads the 
WAVES in the United States Naval Service. 


We arrived at the Agency about sundown of the second day, 
having spent the night with some people who had a trading post 
about twenty-five miles east of where Chickasha was finally 
located. The Agency consisted of an old adobe hotel, four trader’s 
stores, four small homes, the Agent’s house—a two story brick 
with his office of two rooms, a blacksmith shop, and a small 
building with a cross on top just visible above a field of immense 
sunflowers with trunks like trees. 


There was also another building which the ‘‘Squaw: men 
(white men with Indian wives) had built. Here the Agency people 
gathered on rare occasions for a social time. The Agency was 
filled with Indians, about two thousand, for their usual ‘‘beef 
issue’’ and other rations, consisting of rice and beans. There had 
been a death in the camp that day and the air was filled with the 
beating of the ‘‘tom-tom’’ and the death cry, which once heard can 
never be forgotten; but, among it all I heard the happy voices 
of white children, one of whom is still living in Anadarko, the 
only person still living there who was there when I came. The 
hotel people were so kind; and although there was no locks on 
the doors and ‘‘other inhabitants,’’ I slept the sleep of exhaustion 
and woke to a very, very strange world where ignorance, super- 
stition, and intense hatred of the white men reigned almost supreme. 


We had come to build a school for the Comanche Indians and 
waited at Anadarko for instructions. We had a grant of land where 
Lawton now stands but the woman who was to give $30,000 for 
the work suddenly decided she’d give her money to the Alaskan 
Indians instead. This left us stranded and we had to wait until 
other plans could be made. We couldn’t stay long at the hotel; 
and there wasn’t anywhere else we could go except in the little 
building hidden by the sunflowers. It was a building that had 
been moved from Ft. Sill, and used by the Episcopalians occasion- 
ally for church services. Two small rooms, one eight feet by 
eight feet and the other eight feet by ten feet, had been added at 
sometime for the convenience of the rector. The sunflowers were 
finally cut down, revealing a small porch over the door and a 
makeshift affair on the west. We moved into these two rooms 
and started housekeeping with a bed loaned by one of the traders, 
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one chair and some boxes for chairs and table, and a cook stove 
that had been issued to an Indian and that he had spurned and 
thrown out on the prairie to rust. Days of hard work with coal 
oil and seraping with pieces of glass made it usable. In the church 
were some benches, a long stove, called a box stove, and a small 
organ so covered with dust as to be almost invisible. By Sunday 
morning, however, the condition of the place was so improved we 
held church services. All the white folks were there to show their 
appreciation and it made us very happy to have such a ready 
response. Mr. Fait went to the camps with an interpreter in the 
afternoon. Our own interpreter had died in the spring and the new 
one appointed by the Board of Home Missions in New York was 
yet in training in the Hast. He was a young Chief—Joshua Givens 
—the idol of his people. It was months before new plans could 
be made and a new site for the Mission be selected. 


After forty-four days our boxes, which we had feared lost, 
arrived bringing us many needed things. Mr. Fait, secured two 
bolts of faded calico from the Indian trader nearby and enclosed 
the porch on the west for a kitchen, and then we began living. 
Everybody came to see the ‘‘calico’’ house, even the Indians; and 
after that the people thought the little black eyed preacher and 
his golden haired, blue eyed wife could work miracles—and we 
did. We had to. 


Here, in this building, I gathered the white children of the 
Agency for Sunday School, and then for day school, as there 
was no other possible opportunity for them. Quite a number had 
recently moved here from the states. There were twenty-eight 
in all, ages ranging from six years to eighteen. The youngest, 
W. G. Methvin, has been a successful business man in Chickasha 
for years. I taught him to read. 


It was a strange school—no desks, no blackboards, and only 
such books as the children found in their homes. We managed 
to get enough slates; and, as there were no copy books, I scored 
one side for penmanship lessons. Many of the lessons, of necessity, 
had to be prepared by me out of school hours; but we were a 
happy lot, all the children so eager and willing to learn. After 
a Bible reading each morning and the Lord’s Prayer, we always 
sang. The little organ ‘‘wheezed’’ its way along with our voices. 


One very warm day the door was open and in walked the most 
horrible looking creature I had ever seen. I was terribly frightened 
and ran back into our rooms where Mr. Fait was busy at his type- 
writer, crying out, ‘‘There’s an old Indian in the school room. 
Come quickly and chase him out.’’ This amused the children very 
much, for they knew it wasn’t him, but a her—‘‘Old Granny Hous- 
ton,’’ said to have been the wife of Governor Sam Houston of Texas. 
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She was barefooted and literally in rags, and wearing a man’s 
dirty hat. Her unkept hair was very coarse and quite gray, hang- 
ing about her face and shoulders; and under her arm she carried 
a watermelon, prancing about and calling out, ‘‘Swap, swap’’ 
which, the children said—meant ‘‘sell.’”’ At my insistence she 
finally left and order was once more restored. I can’t remember 
what became of the melon. One Trader’s store was across the 
road; but the children didn’t have the chance to run across at 
noons and recess to buy a penny’s worth of candy or fruit, for 
there were no pennies or candy or fruit to buy. The nickel was 
the smallest coin in circulation and there was no paper money. All 
money, except the nickel was silver. I’ve known as much as 
$90,000.00 being brought at one time from the railroad in an army 
ambulance, drawn by four horses and guarded by eight or ten 
soldiers on horseback. Major Baldwin used to tell the folks he 
always put on an extra guard when passing the Mission, for fear 
of Mrs. Fait! 


At the school we worked happily, and despite our handicaps 
the children accomplished a great deal. When the summer vacation 
came I went East. In January, 1890, Howard was born and I lay 
at death’s door for many weeks. In the spring we moved to our 
new location, four miles east of Anadarko.2 Here I lived twenty-two 
years and here Russell and Willard were born. My husband’s 
salary was small and sometimes we didn’t have money for a postage 
stamp because some missionary society back East forgot its obli- 
gations. I was never employed, never drew any salary; but 
averaged eighteen hours a day doing many things for which there 
was no money to hire. Curing the meat and rendering the lard 
from twenty-five or thirty hogs each year, and raising the chickens 
were two jobs for which I assumed entire responsibility. I often 
took entire charge of the school for the summer so that the teachers 
might have a longer vacation. We usually had a family of twenty- 
five or thirty for the summer. There was much to be done, can- 


2N. B. Johnson, now Vice-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
attended this Presbyterian Mission. He, his brother and sister arrived in 
Anadarko on the Rock Island Railroad one afternoon in September, 1902. Their 
grandmother had brought them from Mayesville, Oklahoma to Chickasha, the 
nearest railroad station, and put them on the train. Someone from the Mission met 
them at the station at Anadarko, wih a wagon and team of mules, and drove them 
to the school 4 miles east of Anadarko. They were very small children 
of Cherokee descent, and very homesick, and all began to cry as soon as they 
came within sight of the school, but they were soon reconciled when they met 
the Indian children and the few white children who were at the school. Judge 
Johnson had a tablet and colored pencil and began to draw pictures to amuse 
the other children. He was graduated from the 9th grade in 1909. He went from 
the Mission School to Henry-Kendall College in Tulsa, Oklahoma, which was main- 
tained and sponsored by the Presbyterian Church. Years later, when he was 
County Attorney of Rogers County, he returned to Anadarko and participated in 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone of the Presbyterian Church which was 


founded by the late S. V. Fait. 
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ning, etc. Wherever there was a need for my help I went, day or 
night, and sometimes we had to make coffins. 


I had long ago learned that those men who had so terrorized 
me upon my arrival would not harm me; that my life and my virtue 
were safe in their hands, and so I went everywhere alone, fearing 
no one. I have always, through the years, had some girl who needed 
‘mothering’? and training in my home, teaching her to be a good 
housekeeper and a good homemaker. Some of these have gone out 
to teach in other Mission schools and one married a great doctor 
and went to China with him, where they did a great work, return- 
ing to America only when compelled to do so because of ill health. 


Each day in our work was a new day, an unusual day, but 
some stand out more vividly than others. Among these were the 
awful prairie fires, one raging for three days, and the Mission 
alone was left an island of safety while for many miles around it 
there was nothing but the blackened earth. We all fought: men, 
women and children. God’s care was surely manifest that day! 


The first building to be finished after our house was enclosed 
was a little chapel, which is now a part of the house in which | live, 
the oldest building left standing in this part of the country. All 
materials were freighted by ox teams, and, as there were no bridges, 
streams had to be forded. The work of building was very slow. 
While waiting for the completion of the boarding school we had a 
day school for both whites and Indians in this chapel. Judge 
Ross Hume of Anadarko was one of these pupils. He and his 
brother came horseback, as did some of the others. A college 
classmate who was spending some months with me taught the 
school until the Mission Board sent a teacher. We had both 
Spanish and English church services, as a number of Mexicans 
attended, and some of the Indians understood Spanish. The Mexi- 
cans, having no priest at that time, continued to attend until a 
priest arrived. The friendship of these people, and later on of 
Father Isadore, was a lasting one. Our Indian Agent, Major 
Adams, and one of the Kiowa school teachers decided to be mar- 
ried in the little Chapel, because, said the bride, ‘‘It is fitting that 
an Indian teacher marrying an Indian Agent by an Indian Mis- 
sionary should be married in an Indian Church,’’ and so it was, 
the bride in her mother’s satin wedding gown, with music on my 
little melodeon. An Army ambulance, drawn by four big horses, took 
them to Paul’s Valley to take the train north for a honeymoon. The 
weather, which had been cold, suddenly turned very cold and snow 
began to fall. Before morning a terrible blizzard was raging. The 
afternoon of the wedding the disciplinarian at the Kiowa School 
punished three boys. They ran away and started to their homes, 
miles away, but were caught in the blizzard. Searchers found 
them frozen to death on the prairie. The Indians declared war on 
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the teacher and all the whites. There was no telephone, no tele- 
graph; so a messenger was sent to Fort Sill for help and another 
to Pauls Valley to intercept Major Adams, and bring him back. 
The teacher was spirited away and never dared return, and the 
Agent and soldiers finally averted what came nearly being an 
awful tragedy. 


Another uprising came later, when a clerk in one of the stores 
knocked a cup out of the hand of an Indian who was getting a 
drink from the white folks’ well instead of the one for Indians. 
The young man was Albert Harris, well known in Chickasha for 
years. All the Agency folks were barricaded in the old log trader’s 
store. It was a terrible time while it lasted; but, once more, with 
the help of the soldiers, peace was restored, but the hatred for the 
whites was no less. 


On two occasions I was left alone with my two year old 
Howard. I had gone East for the summer and was about to return 
when a friend wrote that Mr. Fait was not well, so I hastened my 
return. He had nursed a very dear friend, who had died of ty- 
phoid malaria, and after taking the body to Minco, our nearest 
railroad station by that time, and sent it back Hast, he came 
home and went to bed, very ill. When I got off the train at Minco, 
Mr. Fait wasn’t there, but he had managed to get word to Mr. 
Lewis Hornbake, editor of the once famous ‘‘Minco Minstrel,’’ 
and asked him to find some way for me to get home. The only 
person willing to try the trip was a young man with a team of 
wild mules and a lumber wagon. We started out on our peri- 
lous thirty mile journey in early afternoon and about nine o’clock 
we reached the Washita River, the team plunging madly into the 
stream. How we ever got up the banks on the other side I don’t 
know, but it was dark as pitch. We were now within two miles 
of home, where I found Mr. Fait, with a raging fever and uncon- 
scious. The school had not yet been finished and there was no one 
to call for help. A young white boy had drifted in from some- 
where and he had been doing what he could for three days. Dr. 
Hume came in the morning and for weeks Mr. Fait lay between 


life and death. 


The story of Joshua Givens, our Indian helper, is a long story 
in itself, but I will tell you only of his sickness and death. As so 
many Indians did who returned from the East he soon contracted 
‘“TB.’? The Indians claimed his sickness was due to a ‘‘hoodoo’’ 
they had put on him because he had accepted the white man’s 
religion and was trying to be a white man. They said, ‘‘If you 
will give up this white man’s religion, go to camp and let our 
medicine men treat you, you will soon be well.’’ Joshua refused 
for a long time; then, as his body weakened, and stung by their 
taunts he finally yielded and one day when Mr. Fait was away 
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they came and carried him off to camp. For days the tom-tom beat 
over his head and the ‘‘medicine’? men went through all their 
heathen incantations. Finally, he was stripped naked and put into 
a ‘‘sweat house’? (a small round shelter of stones—the stones having 
been heated very hot). Here he was to sweat out the ‘‘evil spirit’’ 
that was tormenting him. Knowing that he could not endure any 
more and repentant for his having been so faithless to his Chris- 
tian belief, he begged to be taken home. The Indians didn’t want 
him to die in camp, so they brought him back to us, where he was 
given every care. Finally, Joshua realized he was sinking fast and 
begged Mr. Fait to take Howard and me to safety, fearing the 
Indians might injure us. All the Indians hated his white wife, 
so we locked her and her two children in one of the rooms, also 
all the things with which they could injure themselves or her, 
and sent a white man that was passing by for the Indian police. 
This was barely accomplished when we heard the Indians coming 
over the hill, shrieking their horrible death ery. The Police dis- 
armed them all, and having nothing with which to mutilate their 
bodies they left and went to camp, there to cut and slash their 
bodies in a horrible manner. Mr. Fait decided there should be a 
Christian burial, though even the Agent felt it should not be at- 
tempted, fearing an outbreak. Joshua was put in a neat, home- 
made coffin of pine boards and earried to the httle church-school 
house at the Agency, and there was held the first Christian burial 
of an Indian. To the surprise of everybody there was no trouble 
and old Chief Lone Wolf and several others attended. Among all 
the strange experiences of this long ago pioneer life, before there 
was an Oklahoma, this was a very sad one. 


I am glad to say that after more than fifty-five years these 
Indian atrocities no longer exist; and, as we now know these 
people, so many kind and good and whom we know for so many 
good qualities, it seems their ancestors could never have been so 
cruel. Sad to say, many have absorbed the sins of the white man; 
but, we now live together, as one people, under one flag, for which 
the Indian is fighting and dying beside his white brother.’ 


Now seventy-eight years old, I still have my ambitions, but 
broken health keeps me from the busy, useful life I once lived, and 
knowing this I must be content and find my happiness in lonely 
hours, in living over the precious memories of many happy years, 
filled with so much love from all who have ‘‘passed my way’’ and 


I only hope, at the end, it may be said, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.’’ 


3 See Appendix B. for notes on the first Decoration Day hel 
. y held at Anadarko, 
Oklahoma Territory, May 30, 1895, in a grove near the Washita River. ene 
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July 1944. 
APPENDIX A 


Sinas V. Farr, PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY 


Born in 1857, near Bedford Springs, Pa., in a small place called the 
“Cove” and which is now marked on the map of the great super-highways 
crossing Pennsylvania. His mother died when he was 26 months old. 
He and his brother 13 months younger were cared for by their old grand- 
mother 90 years old, in their mountain home until the return of the father 
from the Civil War, he having fought in 14 battles, and receiving wounds 
from which he died in later life. He married a woman whom he thought 
would be a good mother to his little boys, but it proved otherwise. They 
were cruelly treated and much neglected. When Silas was 12, he went to 
live with strangers where he often received unkind treatment. He wanted 
to go to school more than anything else but was denied that privilege 
except for a very short time. He got hold of every bit of reading matter 
he could find, and while there was no chance to study at night, he carried 
his books or paper in his pocket and studied while resting on the plow 
handle in the field while his team rested. When he was 15, he walked 
15 miles over the mountains to recite to a teacher there; and although he 
had no money (none was ever given him for his work) he finally got to 
Shellsburg (not far from Lafayette College) and found friends and a home 
with the superintendent of the Shellsburg Academy where he graduated 
going from there to Lafayette College, graduating from there. With very 
little money and no one to bank him financially, he won friends who 
honored him in his perserverance, and when he left college, he had the 
love and respect of every one with whom he had been associated. He 
never wanted to be a minister. He loved the outdoors, the farm, and 
always wanted to be a farmer, but he couldn’t get away from the thought 
that he must study for the ministry, and so he soon found himself at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City where he graduated in 
May 1888. He found work as Sunday School Missionary in the old North 
Church, working in the slums, and going over to New Jersey on Sundays 
to some small church. The North Church was one of the largest churches 
in New York City at that time, located where the Pennsylvania depot now 
stands. He was asked to become the regular assistant pastor, but turned 
it down to come to Anadarko, then wild Indian country, to build a school 
for the Comanche Indians under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions. Although there were 400 young women in his church, 
he came across the Allegheny mountains to Pittsburg, and married me 
August 30, 1888 and we reached our destination Sept. 6th after a 3 day 
train ride and 2 days overland in a vehicle called a “hack.” Finding the 
white people at the agency needed to be looked after as well as the Indians, 
Mr. Fait organized the church. The money we were to have for our school 
was sidetracked to another station, and we were stranded for the time 
being until another location could be secured. For 22 years he conducted 
the Mission School, where besides being pastor of the church at the 
agency 6 miles away—he was farmer, surveyor, doctor, lawyer, teacher, 
undertaker—all things to all men. Because of the mistaken idea the public 
schools could meet all needs, the Board of Home Missions closed the 
school in 1910, taking away from him the great joy of his life, to be 
helping needy worthwhile children who had no other chance for an educa- 
tion. After the opening of the country in 1901 he continued the pastorate 
of the church still located at the Indian Agency, but a resident pastor was 
a necessity, and he finally persuaded the church to employ a man who 
could give full time to the work and relieve him of the great responsi- 
bility he had carried so long. Then in 1910 he returned to the pastorate, 
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continuing until his death November 4, 1921. He had an obsession for 
books—they were his closest friends, and he loved anybody who loved his 
books. At one time his library was the largest in the state (private library) 
starting with the Bible he bought when a boy, borrowing money with which 
to purchase it. All of his working library, occupying 3 sides of the wall 
in his study at the church, are now in the library of Tulsa University 
of which he was a trustee. On acceptance of the library I received these 
words, “We find this a real library, not a collection of books.” The re- 
mainder of the library is still in the home, perhaps 1000 volumes. He was — 
a scholar, an orator, and could hold an audience spellbound especially on 
patriotic occasions, and the high school refused to have anyone else for 
their Baccalauerate and Commencement addresses. The year of his death 
the senior class dedicates it annual with these words; “We the Senior 
Class of the Anadarko High School do respectfully dedicate ‘The Caddo’; 
We have lost our best friend.” Men who never went to church, and had 
no religion of their own, believed in him, and his kind of life. He 
taught tolerance and brotherly kindness in his daily life. To him there 
was neither Jew nor Gentile; Catholic or Protestant, and that spirit 
exists today among many of Anadarko’s citizens. The Presbyterian Church, 
built as a memorial to his life work is the most beautiful tliing in the 
city. He will always be remembered as Anadarko’s outstanding citizen. 
These few facts written at the request of many friends. 


Anna R. Fait 
January 30, 1948. 


APPENDIX B 
First DEcoRATION Day at ANADARKO 


It was Decoration Day time; but there were no cemeteries. People 
were buried where they died—Indians in shallow furrows all over the 
reservation. The white people at the Agency were remembering their 
own dead, buried way back east somewhere and our wonderful patriotic 
agent, Major Frank Baldwin, (Later General Baldwin) hero of many 
battles, decided something must be done about it. So, he had some 
Indians pile up a mount of earth down on the river bank in a grove near 
where the bridge is now, and he asked the children of the three mission 
schools, Presbyterian, Methodist and Catholic, and the two Government 
schools—Wichita and Caddo (now Riverside) and the Kiowa School (west 
of Agency) to pick all the flowers they could find (and the prairies 
Were one mass of wonderful bloom) and bring them to this place, ‘and 
cover the newly made mound. A platform was built, and the little organ 
from the little church building at the agency was brought down. ‘The 
Indian children hadn’t learned much English but all there who could 
joined in singing patriotic songs with Mrs. Fait at the organ. The 
soldiers (in the background) added their voices too. There was always 
a troup of soldiers. Prayer and a speech by Mr. Fait (thru an interpreter) 
who himself was the son of a soldier who fought at Gettysburg and 
thirteen other battles, and died from wounds received in one of the 
battles. It was a day never to be forgotten. There have been other 
Decoration Days but none like this one so far from civilization. Since 
then the Indians have learned to honor the flag, and many have given their 


lives for it, and lie in graves far from home; but the flag for which they 
fought, still hangs high. 


—Mrs. Anna R. Fait 
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GENERAL PHILIP ST. GEORGE COOKE 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Major General Wesley Merritt shortly after the death of General 
Philip St. George Cooke wrote that the General’s career was re- 
markable alike for its length and its variety. His service exceeded 
that covered by the average life. ‘‘When it is remembered that 
for a quarter of a century or more after General Cooke entered the 
army the school geographies eliminated much speculation by classing 
the Western Plains as ‘The Great American Desert,’ some idea of 
his frontier service may be formed.’’! 


On June 10, 1809 Cooke was born at Leesburg, Virginia. He 
was a son of Dr. Stephen and Catherine Esten Cooke.* He entered 
the Military Academy July 1, 1823 and was graduated twenty-third 
in his class July 1, 1827; assigned to the Sixth infantry, he was in 
garrison at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri in 1828. When Cooke 
‘joined his regiment in 1827, he commenced his career in a brigade 
of three regiments and had the benefit of this unusual experience for 
ten months, when he was detached to Fort Snelling, Minnesota in 
charge of detachment of recruits in open boats.’”® 


Cooke served with two other officers at Fort Gibson in 1828 and 
they made history while on a military escort for traders under Major 
Bennet Riley.* 


On Cooke’s return to Jefferson Barracks in 1829 he became 
engaged in an expedition to the Upper Arkansas where he took part 
in skirmishes with the Comanche Indians on August 3 and 11, 1829. 
During the march to protect the traders about five hundred Comanches 
suddenly charged the army camp on August 3. Cooke, as officer 
of the guard, met the charge with his thirty-six men and broke its 
foree while the command was preparing to fight. On August 11th 
when the camp was threatened and a party of hunters attacked, 


1 Wesley Merritt, “Life and Service of General Philip St. George Cooke, U. S. 
Army,” Journal of the United States Cavalry Association, (Leavenworth, Kansas), 
Vol. 8, No. 29, pp. 79-92. 

2He received the name of “St. George in deference to his mother’s nationality, 
but he was appointed a cadet to West Point under the name of Philip St. George, 
through a mistake somewhat similar to that of Grant.” His two famous brothers 
were John Esten Cooke (1788-1853) and John Rogers Cooke (1788-1854) —Dictionary 
of American Biography, Vol. 4, p. 389). 

3 Merritt, op. cit.. p. 81. On August 19, 1828 a general order was issued for a 
redistribution of troops. “Forty ‘scoundrels’ recruited at Natchez were taken to 
Fort Snelling by Lieutenant . . . . Cooke.”—Henry Putney Beers, The Western 
Military Frontier 1815-1846, (Philadelphia, 1935) p. 78. 

4 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “General Bennet Riley,” Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Vol. 19, No. 3 (September, 1941), pp. 225-44; Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in 
the Early Southwest, (Cleveland, 1926) p. 300. 
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Lieutenant Cooke was sent to their support. While wading the 
Arkansas River in front of his men and the enemy appeared on the 
bank and fired, he stooped down and caused his men to beat them 
off by firing over his head.® 


Lieutenant Cooke’s headquarters were at Fort Leavenworth from 
1830 to 1832. He participated in the Black Hawk War against the 
Sac Indians in 1832 and fought in the Battle of Bad Axe River 
August 2, 1832. During the Battle of Bad -Axe, while the regular 
brigade was in the dense bottom land of the Mississippi, Cooke dis- 
covered where the enemy was located in the greatest force on an 
island. He informed the commander and was ordered to lead the 
reserve of three companies into action, which he did. At the close 
of the war, General Atkinson appointed him Adjutant of his regi- 
ment.® 


Cooke was again at Jefferson Barracks until he entered the 
First Dragoon Regiment as a first lieutenant on March 4, 1833. His 
service in that famous regiment brings him into the history of Fort 
Gibson and the Indian Territory. In 1834, he was with the Dragoon 
Expedition when it left Fort Gibson on the noted march to the 
Tow-e-ash Village (Wichita Village) on North Fork of Red River, 
but illness forced him to leave the Expedition near the Canadian 
River late in June and return to Fort Gibson on the surgeon’s cer- 
tificate of ill health.? 


Lieutenant Cooke’s recruiting service carried him in the early 
summer of 1833 to Western Tennessee. He visited ‘‘the villages 
of Columbia, Dover, Clarksville, and the squalid hamlet of Reynolds- 
burgh.’’ In Perryville, Kentucky, he got ‘‘some hardy recruits, 
whose imagination inflamed them with the thought of scouring the 
far prairies on fine horses, amid buffalo and strange Indians.”’ 
Cooke was present in Jackson when Davy Crockett was elected to 
Congress. He left Nashville with Company C of the Dragoons and 
floated down the Cumberland River in a keel boat. The force was 
transferred at Paducah, Kentucky to a steamboat and the young 
men from Tennessee soon arrived at Jefferson Barracks.® 


Cooke’s command encamped on June 138, 1833, at the mouth of 
Walnut Creek (present Kansas). His force of three companies of 
Dragoons formed an advance guard for a caravan of about fifty 
wagons en route to Santa Fe. ‘‘As the traders had gotten within 
12 miles,’’ thought Captain Nathan Boone, ‘‘and there was no 
guessing when the water would allow them to come on, and as they 


5 Merritt, op. cit., p. 81. 

6 Merritt, op. cit., p. 81. 

7See Lieut. Wheelock’s Journal in “Peace on the Plains” by George H. Shirk, 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1954), p. 11. See 
Cooke’s account of the Dragoon Expedition (1834), Appendix A. 

8 Louis Pelzer, Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley (Iowa City, 
1917), pp. 10, 15. 
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appeared by the intelligence furnished by Captain Cooke, to be in 
no sort of apprehension of an attack, we prepared for a move 
tomorrow.’’ 


Captain Cooke wrote on September 9: 

“All day it has rained again. We have been lying still, trying to keep 
warm and dry, on the bank of the Little Arkansas. There are a few greeu 
trees and bushes, but little fuel. Worst of all is the case of the poor horses— 
They are starving and freezing before our eyes, for the grass is very 
coarse and poor; they have shrunk very sensibly in twenty-four hours.” 


There Cooke awaited the arrival of the traders who had been 
left in the rear. Finally, his forces moved forward for about 
twenty-two miles on the trail along the north bank of the Arkansas 
before an express from the tardy traders informed the Captain that 
they were still water-bound at Cow Creek.? On October 5, Cooke 
saw a Mexican escort at the Cimarron Crossing of the Arkansas. 
This stream formed the international boundary at that date and 
President Santa Anna had sent about two hundred Mexicans to 
protect the traders from there to Santa Fe. Cooke waited to see 
the traders cross the Arkansas. ‘‘Mounting his command in order 
of battle, Cooke directed a salute in honor of the Mexicans to be 
tired from the howitzer battery,’’ before he and his dragoons turned 
towards home. 


By steady marching the return journey was made in two weeks, 
by way of Elk, Pawnee Fork, Ash Creek and Council Grove. The 
troops abandoned the Santa Fe trace at that point, but the groves 
of 110-Mile Creek induced Cooke to linger for several days before 
going to Leavenworth.!° . 


In 1835, Cooke received his captaincy and he was on recruiting 
duty until 1836 when he returned to Fort Gibson where he remained 
until 1838 with the exception of a trip to Nacodoches, Texas in 1836. 


A squadron of the First Dragoons, consisting of three com- 
panies, under the command of Captain Eustace Trenor, arrived at 
Fort Coffee, Indian Territory, on January 1, 1837, having marched 
from Nacodoches, Texas in fourteen days. The officers and men 
were in fine health, and their horses in good condition for service. 
The detachment was detained one day in crossing the Arkansas 
River, before proceeding to Fort Gibson. Officers on duty with 
the squadron were Captain Cooke, Captain David Perkins, Lieutenant 
James Monroe Bowman, and Lieutenant William Nicholson Grier. 


9 [bid., pp. 97, 99, 104-06. fe 

10 [bid., p. 106; Harry E. Mitchell (Captain retired), “History of Jefferson 
Barracks, August 16, 1921” Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Typed copy; George W. 
Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the Military 
Academy, at West Point, N. Y. (New York, 1868), Vol. 1, pp. 317-18. Among the 
resignations in 1834 was that of Philip St. George Cooke who resigned from the 
second Artillery April 1, 1834 (The Military and Naval Magazine, 1834, Vol. III, 

SBT) 6 

: Lapae! and Navy Chronicle, February 23, 1837, p. 126, col. 1. 
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The Army and Navy Chronicle of March 10, 1836, noted the 
arrival of Captain Cooke in Washington on March 38 and stated 
that he was lodged at Mrs. McPherson’s. Captain Cooke arrived 
with his family aboard the Tecumseh at Little Rock on May 10, 
and the party left there for Fort Gibson shortly thereafter.“ 


At a meeting of the officers of the squadron of dragoons on 
Red River, June 18, 1836, resolutions were passed on the death of 
First Lieutenant James Farley Iazard, leader of the advance, who 
fell in battle on March 5, 1836, from wounds received in a fight with 
the Seminoles at Camp Izard, Florida on February 28, 1836. The 
resolutions were signed by Captain Cooke as a tribute to a former 
officer of the dragoons.!® 


After Cooke’s march to Nacodoches in 1836 he returned to 
Fort Gibson the following year and settled down to steady frontier 
work on the plains, that took him as far north as Council Bluffs 
and to the Rocky Mountains. 


Cooke arrived in Washington May 8, 1838, and registered at 
Fuller’s Hotel. He informed Rodney Glisan at Carlisle Barracks 
that he would find ‘‘on the Arkansas River only a set of gamblers 
and cut throats.’ Cooke remained at the Barracks throughout the 
year and was stationed at Fort Wayne, Indian Territory in 1840. 
He returned to Fort Leavenworth for part of 1840-41-42, and the 
following year he spent in escorting Santa Fe traders. 


In the summer of 1843 General Edward Pendleton Gaines was 
ordered to send a military escort for traders leaving Missouri for 
Santa Fe and he assigned Captain Cooke to the duty. He issued 
orders for the officer to keep a journal, and make maps of the 
country. Major Jacob Snively’s interference with the Santa Fe 
trade led to a determination to discover if the incident took place 
in the United States or Texas.1¢ 


Captain Nathan Boone left Fort Gibson on May 14, 1848, with 
sixty men and pursued a route up the Arkansas and the Cimarron 
rivers. He traveled north along the latter until he reached the 
Santa Fe Trail; after a few days march with some traders, he 


12 [bid., June 2, 1836, p. 348, col. 2. 

18 [bid., July 28, 1836, p. 59, col. 1. 

14 Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Lije (San Francisco, 1874), p. 29. 

15 Otis E. Young, “Dragoons on the Santa Fe Trail in the Autumn of 1843,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXU, No.1 (Spring, 1954), pp. 42-51. 

16 James W. Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines (Louisiana State University Press, 
1949), p. 165. Jacob Snively, learning of the rich caravan of Mexicans who were 
setting out on their return to Santa Fe in the spring of 1843, applied to the Texan 
government for authority to raise men and capture the caravan. The troops were 
to equip and provision themselves and operate between the Rio del Norte and the 
United States boundary, “but were to be careful not to infringe upon the territory 
of that government.” These orders were issued to Snively by G. W. Hill, Secretary 
of War February 16, 1843 (H. Yoakum, History of Texas, (New York, 1856), Vol. 
2, pp. 399, 400. 
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crossed to the south side of the Arkansas and on June 138, camped 
opposite the mouth of Walnut Creek, near the big bend of the 
Arkansas in Kansas. Here he was joined by Captain Cooke who 
made his camp on the north side of the creek with three companies 
of Dragoons to await for the traders in his charge.!7 


Snively claiming to be acting under a regular commission had 
been operating on both sides of the international border; he captured 
and confiscated property. Cooke, acting under orders, captured 
Snively and one hundred of his men and took them to Leavenworth. 
The prisoners were released there and Cooke appeared before a Court 
of Inquiry; his action in the affair was upheld and his capture of 
Snively approved.'8 ‘‘The 175 men who had gone with Colonel 
Snively to capture the rich Santa Fe caravan at last were heard 
from. They had organized at the end of April, unanimously declined 
to share the booty with the government (Texas). For their sins, 
instead of capturing the wagon train, they themselves were captured 
and disarmed by Captain Cooke and 300 United States dragoons on 
what the Texans claimed was the soil of their Republic.’’!9 


The court of inquiry convened at Fort Leavenworth, April 2, 
pursuant to ‘‘General Orders’’ No. 6 of February 28, 1844, ‘‘to 
examine into and report the facts and its opinions relative to the 
manner in which Captain P. St. G. Cooke, discharged the duties— 
for the protection—of Santa Fe traders over the territory of the 
United States to the Texan frontier in May and June. Opinion, 
1843, &e.’’ This court reported the following :?° 


“In view of the ... facts, the court is of the opinion that Captain 
... Cooke ... on the 30th of June, 1848, disarmed a Texan force under 
Colonel Sniyely, within the territory of the United States, by causing them 
to lay down their arms ... and that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Captain Cooke that was ‘harsh and unbending.’ 


17 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, (Cleveland, 1926), 
p. 301. Cooke had in his party 190 men. 

18 Elvid Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth, (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1926), 
p. 70. The United States, Complainant vs. the State of Texas, (Washington, 1894), 
Vol. 1, pp. 109-10, 138, 139.. On June 4, 1886, Hugh F. Young testified before 
the United States Joint Boundary Commission that in the spring of 1843 he was 
mustered into the command of Colonel Jacob Snively which was organized for the 
purpose of intercepting Mexican trains carrying on commerce between Santa Fe 
and Saint Louis. The rendezvous for Snively’s command was fixed at “Old 
Georgetown,” six miles south of Red River, in the north-western part of what 
is now Grayson County. The expedition advanced to the point where the Santa 
Fe Trail crossed the Arkansas River, . . .. crossing the false Washita, south and 
North Canadian, and Cimarron rivers ([bid., Vol. 2, pp. 935-36). 

19 Herbert Gambrell, Anson Jones, the Last President of Texas (Garden City, 
1948), pp. 296-7. “Snively Inspector General Houston’s staff, was authorized to 
intercept a caravan loaded with $150,000 worth of goods .... and give the Texas 
Treasury half the spoils. This privateering expedition by land was the Houstonian 
version of a Santa Fe expedition..... au (Oise ea). 

20Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, (Cleveland, 1926), 
p. 300. James Izard was the other lieutenant and he lost his life in the Florida War. 
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“The court is further of opinion that Captain Cooke did not exceed 
the authority for the protection of the lawful trade. of the Santa Fe 
caravan ... and that the confidence reposed in him by his Government 
was not ‘in any degree misplaced.’ ” 


Captain Cooke’s action brought forth much diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the Hon. Anson Jones,?! Secretary of State 
of Texas and Isaac Van Zandt, Charge d’Affaires of the Republic 
of Texas. On August 15, 1843, Van Zandt wrote :?? 


“In a personal interview today with Mr. [James Madison] Porter 
Secretary of War, that gentleman did me the kindness to suffer me to 
peruse the principal portion of the report, of that RENOWNED Capt. 
Cook, (sic) who lately captured one hundred of our citizens under Colonel 
Snively. I entertain but little doubt that this affair occurred within the 
limits of Texas, and cannot be considered in any other lght, than an 
enormous outrage. I deem it unnecessary to send you a synopsis of Capt. 
Cook’s report..... is evidently designed to be magnificantly eloquent, and 
a full commentary upon international law, and the right of War.... .” 


In accordance with evidence offered by Texas concerning 
Snively’s expedition, it was charged the Texans were on Texas 
territory. They were arrested near the site of the present Fort 
Dodge, Kansas. The military inquiry determined that the arrest 
took place east of the 100th meridian and therefore in the United 
States.?% 


From the Department of State, Washington (Texas), September 
29, 1843, the following letter was addressed’ to Charge d’Affaires 
Isaac Van Zandt: 


“Hnclosed herewith .... copy of the official report to the Department 
of War and Marine, of Col. Jacob Snively, lately in command of an expe- 
dition on our northwestern frontier—and also a copy of the instructions 
under which that officer was acting. By this report you will perceive, 
that a most extraordinary outrage has been committed, upon this officer 
and his men by Capt. Cooke ..., who in contempt of all laws human and 
divine recklessly invaded our territory, captured the command under 
Col. Snively, disarmed and abused the officers and men, and turned them 


21 Anson Jones, an American Physician, was born in Berkshire County, - 
Massachusetts, in 1798. He settled in Brazoria, Texas, in 1833, and took a 
prominent part in the political and military movements which resulted in the 
independence of that republic; was minister to the United States in 1838, and later 
he was secretary of state for three years under President Samuel Houston. In 
1844 he succeeded Houston as president. Died by his own hand in 1858 (Joseph 
Ape Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography, ... . [Philadelphia, 1888], 
p. 1398). 

22 Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1908, 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, (Washington, 1911), Part 2, 
pp. 200, 201. For an interesting history of The Snively Expedition see the brochure 

y Capt. R. P. Crump which was issued as a separate from Porter’s Spirit of the 
Times for the friends of Edward Eberstadt & Sons (New York), Christmas, 1949. 

23 Grant Foreman, “Red River and the Spanish Boundary in the United States 
Supreme Court,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, No. 3 (September 1924), p. 305. 
Niles’ Register reported October 12, 1843, that when Cooke disarmed a part of the 


expedition under Snively it had a good effect on the Mexicans in Santa Fe who 
treated the Americans with hospitality and kindness. 
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adrift in a wilderness several hundred miles from any settlement with 
only five guns to protect them from the hordes of ruthless savages by whom 
they were surrounded and to procure by hunting the necessary means to 
save them from starvation and death. 


“The President therefore directs that you make a prompt and energetic 
appeal to the Government of the United States in relation to the conduct 
of this officer, as well as that of Gen. Gaines by whose authority and under 
whose sanction as appears from his published letter to Brig. Gen. Taylor 
this most unheard of outrage upon national rights has been committed. 
You will ask also for the dismissal of these officers... .” 


In a letter to Hon. Anson Jones from Van Zandt, dated Wash- 
ington, D. C. November 30, 1843, Jones spoke of Gaines as a crazy 
man and said that he was considered so in Texas.?4 


On January 16, 1844, Secretary [of State Abel Parker] Upshur?® 
sent the following letter to Van Zandt: 


Captain Cooke of the Dragoons was detailed for this duty and a force 
of about 190 men was placed under his command to carry out the orders 
of the Department. They rendezyoused at Council Grove, Neosho River 
(Kansas) on the 8rd of June, and proceeded on their route with the 
Caravan of traders. 


On the 22nd of June, Captain Cooke states, that when at Walnut 
Creek, he received intelligence that Colonel Snively, having about 180 
Texans under his command, had avowed his intention to attack the caravan 
whenever he could find it unprotected, and had also made threats against 
the American portion of it..... He however never proceeded with the 
escort and caravan in the direction of a crossing, and on the 30th of June 
he saw three horsemen about a mile in advance, whom he supposed to be 
: . spies, and in pursuing them, came in sight of the Arkansas river, 
on the opposite of which he saw a large grove, a force of men and horses. 
They hung out a white flag, and he sent a subaltern and a trumpeter and 
flag to ford the river to their camp. The young officer demanded who 
they were and why there and Colonel Snively and his aid returned with 
the messenger and when Captain Cooke informed him that his people were 
in the United States, and desired to know who they were, and if he had a 
commission. 


24 [bid., pp. 215, 228. “Caines when accused of complicity in the supposed 
outrage, was excused by the War Department on the ground that he was not 
responsible for his action—but could not be discarded because of his past valuable 
services. The truth is that the War Department acted in spineless fashion in failing 
to back up Gaines and Cooke, neither of whom happened to be in the wrong.”— 
Silvers Ops Cli panlOos 

25 Abel Parker Upshur was born in Northhampton County, Virginia. He was 
appointed secretary of the Navy by President Tyler in September, 1841, and 
succeeded Daniel Webster as secretary of state in May 1843. He was killed by 
the explosion of the cannon [Peacemaker] aboard the steamer Princeton in February, 
1844, aged about fifty-three (Thomas, op. cit., pp. 2357). Upshur negotiated the 
Treaty of Annexation with Texas (Yoakum, op. cit., p. 425). Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, Lewis Cass, Boston and New York, 1899, p. 211. H. Von Holst, John C. 
Calhoun (Boston and New York, 1899), p. 224. Tyler reorganized his cabinet, 
taking three Democrats into it, and transferring Upshur of Virginia, to the State 
Department. Upshur “an ardent state-rights and pro-slavery man, took up the 
Texas business with energy. The problem was not only to conclude a treaty, but 
to make annexation palatable to the country.”—Carl Schurz, Henry Clay (Boston 
and New York, 1899), Vol. 2, pp. 237-40. 
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Snively replied that he had a Texan commission and a force of 
Texan volunteers—107 men. After Cooke was acquitted by the 
court martial, Van Zandt wrote to Jones on August 16, 1844:?6 


“If the President shall acquiesce in the acquittal of Captain Cooke, 
and the offer to return or make compensations for the arms, it will only 
be necessary to indicate at what point the arms are desired to be delivered. 
I have been told that Captain Cooke has a letter from Colonel Snively 
in which he expresses his gratitude for the kindness shown him by Cooke. 
If this be true, perhaps it would be unnecessary to prosecute the case 
further.” 


Cooke was acquitted as it was proved beyond a doubt that the 
capture of the Texans took place in the United States.*7 Only two 
escorts had been furnished to Santa Fe traders*® until the large 
escorts under Captain Cooke in 18438, accompanied two different 
caravans to the Arkansas River.” 


Another report on Captain Cooke and anticipated trouble with 
Snively’s force of Texans was made by Kit Carson who had remained 
at Taos until April when he again started for the States with Bent 
and Colonel Ceram Vrain, serving as hunter for the train :°° 


“At Walnut Creek we found four companies of dragoons encamped, 
commanded by Captain ... . Cooke. He informed us that the train of 
Armijo and several traders was a short distance in his rear .... Captain 
Cooke had received intelligence that a large party of Texans was at the 
erossing of the Arkansas, waiting to overpower the train and kill or 
capture the Mexicans..... 


“T can say for Colonel Cooke that he is as efficient an Indian. fighter 
as I have ever accompanied; that he is brave and gallant everyone knows.” 


Cooke is mentioned a number of times in Kendall’s narrative 
on the capture of the Texans.°! When the prisoners reached Celaya, 
Mexico on January 22, ‘‘General Cortazar, the gentlemanly and 
liberal governor of the State of QGuarajuato,’’ was kind to the 
Americans but Colonel Cooke invariably received the best treatment. 
Two of Cooke’s men escaped and after the soldiers left Tula they 
were marched towards the capital of Mexico and ‘‘the fate of all, 
whether good or evil, was soon to be decided. Upon the flimsy 
pretext that one or two of their companions had escaped, we knew 
that Santa Anna had chained Colonel Cooke’s men, and what was 
worse, had sent them to work in the streets and ditches—a punish- 


26 [bid., pp. 244-5, 300-1. 
27 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 302-3. American Historical Association. Annual Re- 
port for 1908, Vol. 2, (1) Part II, p. 254. 
28 The first by Major Bennett Riley and one made up of about sixty dragoons 
see ace EY are Clifton Wharton in 1834. 
ilo Milton Quaife (ed.) The Commerce of the Prairies b tah 
(Chicago, 1926), pp. 17, 18. : Cekehen eee 
30 Milo Milton Quaife, (ed.) Kit Carson’s Autobiography, (Chicago, 1935), 
pp. roe Meet 
eorge Wilkins Kendall, Narrative of the Texas Santa Fe Expedition. 
and Capture of the Texans (New York, 1844), Vol. 2. ; i 
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ment awarded only to criminals.’’ Cooke’s party was confined at 
Santiago. A Mexican girl managed to slip a note to one of the 
Texans which reported that the prisoners ‘‘were all with Colonel 
Cooke’s party at Santiago, and in chains. . . .” Small-pox was 
rampant among the prisoners and a young man of the name of Bowen 
in Cooke’s party was desperately ill and delirious with the disease. 
Kendall finally found himself ‘‘unexpectedly in Santiago, greeted 
by Colonel Cooke, Dr. Brenham, Captain Sutton, and all the friends 
whom I had not seen for seven months. The prospect of chains and 
servitude was as nothing.... I was among my old companions.’’®? 


Due to the influence of Senator Thomas H. Benton, James 
Wiley Magoffin was selected to pave the way for the entrance of 
General Kearny to Santa Fe and to gain possession of New Mexico; 
Cooke was Magoffin’s escort into Santa Fe. The officer wrote that 
Magoffin’s lite was in danger, but he was saved from execution 
because of his popularity with Mexican officers and his generosity 
with money and entertainment with 3,392 bottles of champagne.*% 


In the summer of 1845 Colonel Stephen Watts Kearny, with a 
detachment of 250 dragoons marched from Leavenworth 2,200 miles 
in 99 days to the South Pass. The start was made May 18 with the 
Dragoons, armed with carbines, pistols, and cartridges, making a 
real military appearance. Officers such as Philip St. George Cooke, 
John Henry K. Burgwin, Henry Smith Turner, and Benjamin D. 
Moore were veterans of many western campaigns. 


Cooke wrote an account of Fort Laramie, ‘‘with a mongrel and 
unkempt crowd of women and children, whose jargon of mixed 


French, English, Spanish, and Indian sounded strange. . . . while 
the male representatives of civilization .... aids of alcohol and 
gunpowder, avarice, lying, and lust.’’ Hunting parties were sent 


out every day and Cooke spoke of sage grouse, young antelope, hares, 
rabbits, and magpies; some of the soldiers fished in the clear waters 
of the Sweetwater. .... During June the days were intensely hot, 
but during the nights ice was formed and the dragoons shivered 
under their blankets. On the last day of June the troops reached 


32 [bid., pp. 181, 192, 196, 227, 233, 242, 270, 277-78. - 

33 Stella M. Drumm, Down the Santa Fe Trail and into Mexico, The ‘Diary of 
Susan Shelby Magoffin 1846-1847, (New Haven, 1926), pp. 14, 16. From Phila- 
delphia, February 21, 1849, Major Cooke of the Second Dragoons, wrote to Magoffin 
of his important services during the invasion of New Mexico: 

“T shall not easily forget the pleasure which your company gave me when I 
preceded the army with a flag, from Bent’s Fort to Santa Fe, nor the advantages of 
your knowledge of the country and its language. x : 

“TI am strongly impressed with the skill you exhibited not to compromise your 
old influence over the Mexican general (Manuel Armijo), by an appearance of 
your real connection with myself... . I had personal knowledge of the high 
opinion which the General [Kearny] entertained of your discretion and services. 

. .” (Ibid., pp. 264-65. Bent’s Fort was in Bent County, Colorado, on the 


Arkansas River). 
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the gap called South Pass, with an altitude of 7,000 feet, which — 
divided the waters of the Atlantic from the Pacific. This is in the 
southern part of what is now Fremont County, Wyoming. 


On August 3, 1845, the outfit reached Chouteau’s Island where 
Cooke had helped defeat an attack of about four hundred Indians 
sixteen years before.*4 


The St. Lowis Reporter, July 1, 1846, noted that ‘‘Last evening 
the Cecilia arrived here from the Upper Mississippi, bringing down 
Companies B and K, U. S. Dragoons, from Fort Atkinson (Wisconsin) 
and Fort Crawford (Wisconsin). The officers commanding are 
Capts. E. V. Sumner, and P. St. George Cooke. The two companies 
number 115 men. ... have 119 horses and 15 mules.’’ The Reporter 
could not learn the destination of the corps. 


Shortly after his arrival in St. Louis, Captain Cooke received 
directions through the War Department to join Coionel Stephens H. 
Kearny at Fort Leavenworth; he was then organizing an expedi- 
tion, to occupy New Mexico and California, the War with Mexico 
having been declared late in the spring of 1846. Colonel Kearny had 
ordered Captain James Allen, First Dragoons, on June 19 to organize 
several companies of Mormons who were encamped in lowa Territory 
for service in the War. The five new companies, known as the 
Mormon Battalion, reached Fort Leavenworth on August 1 where 
Captain Allen took sick and died three weeks later. A temporary 
commander was assigned and the Mormon Battalion marched west 
all the companies arriving in Santa Fe by October 12.°° In the 
meantime, General Kearny had left there on September 25 with 300 
of the First Dragoons on a line of march down the valley of Rio del 
Norte (Rio Grande) for California. On October 2 word having 
reached him about Captain Allen’s death, he appointed Cooke to 
take over the command of the Mormon Battalion as Lieutenant 
Colonel to California, and gave him the additional assignment of 
cutting a wagon road to the Pacific Ocean in that region.®6 


34 Pelzer, op. cit., pp. 120, 127, 131-33, 139. When the dragoons arrived on 
August 24, 1845 and marched through the gates of Fort Leavenworth their colonel 
greeted them with a few words. Later he reported, “Great credit is due to the 
officers and enlisted men who composed this command. They have all proven 
themselves what their ambition is to be—good soldiers.” Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. 4, p. 339. 

35 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, (San Francisco, 1886), Vol. V. 
1846-48, pp. 472-82. 

36 [bid., pp. 386, 483. The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), June 24, 1949, 
p. 17, col. 1 carries a feature story on the march of the Mormon Battalion. Ceoke 
thought that the Battalion was enlisted too much by families; some were too 
old, some feeble, some were too young; and it was impeded by many women. 
There was no discipline and the men were sadly worn by traveling on foot. 

On November 11, 1846 the Columbian Fountain, Washington (p. 1, col. 5) 
copied from the Charleston Mercury, that General Kearny started on the twenty- 
fifth instant for California. His troops consisted of Dragoons with Co. R. commanded 
by Captain Cooke: “It is a long and arduous march—long stretches, one of 90 miles 
without water, and little or no grass. ... . Y 
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Cooke arrived at Santa Fe on October 7 with two companies 
of the First Dragoons, Major Edwin Vose Sumner in command, the two 
officers and their men having arrived at Fort Leavenworth from 
St. Louis three days after Kearny had left this post for the West. 
Cooke took over the command of the Mormon Battalion at Santa Fe 
on October 18, and six days later moved with his men, following 
General Kearny’s route down the Rio del Norte to a point twenty- 
five miles below the Jornada Mountain, where they struck off wester- 
ly over the southern spurs of the Sierra do los Mimbres.37 Cooke 
seeing that these spurs ended abruptly, and that a plain spread 
out south of them, concluded that there might be discovered a pass 
from the Del Norte to the Gila, thus avoiding the mountains. 


Before leaving the Del Norte valley, Cooke sent all of the 
sick Mormons and part of his baggage train back to Fort Pueblo, 
on the Arkansas, above Fort Bent, where numerous Mormon families 
were congregating, preparing to start for California early in the 
spring of 1847. Cooke followed the high plain through a gap in the 
Cordilleras, finding water and pasturage, and meeting no opposition. 
“‘He passed the deserted village, San Bernadino, which had once 
been very rich in cattle and other herds, but was now entirely 
abandoned on account of .... incursions of the Apaches. Thence he 
passed over the San Pedro river, down which he continued... . for 
sixty miles. Thence striking off, he passed through Teuson (sic), 
and arrived at the Gila..... 


When Cooke and his troops were encamped within about six 
miles of Tucson, in the state of Sonora, where 150 dragoons and 
two pieces of artillery were stationed, the Commandante had re- 
ceived express orders not to permit passage of the Americans. 
Three commissioners were sent into camp to learn Colonel Cooke’s 
business and ask what terms he would exact in passing through the 
village. The men begged Cooke to bypass the place, but he in- 


37 Ibid., p. 484; and “Report of Lieut. Col. P. St. George Cooke of His March 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico to San Diego, Upper California,’ House Ex. Doc., 
No. 41, pp. 551-4. 

Richard Smith Elliott, Notes Taken in Sixty Years (St. Louis, 1883), p. 238: 
“On arrival in Santa Fe the adjutant informed Elliott that he was officer of the 
guard for the night, while Major Cooke was officer of the day.” .... the guard 
to consist of fifty ravenous men who were to preserve order in the captured city. ... 
a foreign capital seized without a struggle after a daring march of nearly a 
thousand miles. ... . . 

“Cooke took command at Santa Fe with orders from Gen. Kearny to open a 
wagon route to the Pacific by the Gila Route. This march—undertaken by infantry 
with wagons, for which a road must be found or built—was much more difficult 
than that of any that had previously crossed the continent in these latitudes.’— 
Edward Eberstadt & Sons, 888 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., Catalogue 
134, p. 40. 

“When Cooke set out from Santa Fe for California, he came down the Rio 
Grande to the present ford at San Diego, and thence to Ojo de Vaca,” —John 
Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations, and Incident in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chiluahua (London, 1854), Vol. 2, p. 332. 
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formed them he would require one piece of artillery and some small 
arms, the munitions to be returned upon his departure. The following 
morning when his troops were drawn up in order of battle, Cooke 
marched towards the town. He was met by a messenger who said: 
‘‘Sir your terms are hard, and such as the commandante never can 
and never will accede to.’’? Cooke passed the order down the lines 
to load, but before this was done a great dust was seen to arise 
beyond the town where a body of horsemen fled across the plain in 
the greatest haste. They left behind only the old and helpless. The 
troops entered the town where they found an abundance of wheat 
for their horses, and some fruit and provisions for themselves. Then 
they resumed their march. 


When Cooke arrived at the Pima Villages the chief delivered a 
letter and a bale of goods which General Kearny had abandoned 
at different places. The Pimas had collected them knowing that 
Cooke was to pass that way. ‘‘Cooke commended him for his strict 
honesty and integrity, and told him that in acting thus he would 
always enjoy the friendship and good opinion of the Americans..... 1338) 


The map made by Colonel Cooke on his route from the Rio 
Grand to the Gila River in command of the Mormon Battalion, 
afterward published in his Report to General Kearny, is cited by 
Elliott Coues in his volume on Pike’s expeditions with the following 
comment :*9 


“The Cooke trail mentioned is that made by Lieut. Col. Philip St. 
jJeorge Cooke, commanding Mormon battalion of the Army of the West on 
the march from Santa Fe, N. M. to San Diego, Cal. under the guidance 
of Antoine Leroux!? in the autumn of 1846. It will be found very clearly 
traced from the point of departure from the Rio Grande to the Pima 
villages on the Gila, on the sketch map accompanying that officer’s report 
to General [Stephen Watts] Kearny. 


“T have failed to notice in the proper order that Lieutenant Colonel 
Philp St. George Cooke, commanding the Mormon. battalion (Capt. of the 
ist Drags), had the honor of making the first wagon road from the stream 
of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. This was a great undertaking at that 
time, which was in the autumn and winter of 1846-47, and entitles him 
to much credit. In his report to General Kearny he recounts the hardships 
endured by himself and his men, and says that the general’s letters to him 
made it almost a point of honor to take the wagons through to the Pacific, 
and he was much retarded in making and finding the road. The breaking 
the track,often through thickest of mesquit and other thorny bushes, al- 
though worked on by pioneers, was so laborious that it was necessary to 
relieve them every hour. 


Cooke reached San Diego with the Mormon Battalion on J anuary 
29, 1847, where he issued a congratulatory order the next day, in 


38 John T. Hughes, Doniphan’s Expedition: . .. . Conquest of New Mexico 


39 House Ex. Doc., No. 41, op. cit., p. 564: see, also, Elliott Coues, Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike’s Expeditions (New York, 1895) Vol. 2, pp. 637 fn. 24, 639 fn. 29. 

40 Grant Foreman, “Antoine Leroux, New Mexican Guide,’ New Mexico 
Historical Review, Vol. 16 (October 1, 1941), pp. 367-77. 
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which he stated in part: ‘‘The Lieut. Colonel commanding con- 
gratulates the battalion on their safe arrival on the shore of the 
Pacifie Ocean, and the conclusion of their march over 2,000 miles. 
History may be searched in vain for an equal march of infantry.’’ 
This order describes some of the details of this difficult march 
through the ‘‘trackless’’ wilderness, and specially praises Lieutenants 
A. J. Smith and George Stoneman (later Governor of California) 
of the First Dragoons for having ‘‘shared and given valuable aid in 
these labors,’’4! 


When Cooke received his appointment as Major of the Second 
Dragoons (issued on February 15, 1847), he resigned his volunteer 
commission which was accepted by Kearny in May, and set out for 
Fort Leavenworth but was recalled to California as a witness on 
Fremont’s trial. He finally joined his new regiment in Mexico 
City, and when the army retired to Vera Cruz from Jalapa, he com- 
manded the rear guard. 


Cooke commanded the Second Dragoons in Texas during 1852-53, 
and led an expedition during the winter against the Lipan Indians 
and other tribes when he drove them across the Rio Grande into 
Mexico.*2 He received his commission as Lieutenant Colonel, July 
15, 1853. While in command at Fort Union,*? New Mexico, in 1854, 
Colonel Cooke commenced operations against the Jicarilla Apaches 
who engaged in a spirited affair about six miles of Fort Union on 
March 5. Later in the month, a combined force of Jicarilla Apaches 
and Utahs (Ute) defeated a company of First Dragoons, under the 
command of Lieutenant John W. Davidson, near Fort Burgwin.* 
Colonel Cooke received this word the last day of March, and within 
an hour marched with all the force at hand pursuing the ‘‘ Indians 
through deep snow, over broken mountains, for about one hundred 
and fifty miles.’’4 Nine days later he overtook them at Aguas 
Calientes,*® and defeated them, killing White Wolf (captor of Mrs. 
White and party) and twenty other Apaches. Cooke’s energetic 
action against the Indians reflected the highest credit upon him, and 
prevented the Utahs from waging a general war as allies of the 
Jicarilla Apaches against the white people in that region. Cooke 


41 Bancroft, op. cit., pp. 486-7. 

42 Albert G. Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry (New York, 1865), 
pp. 152-56, 181, 225. ; 

43 Fort Union, New Mexico, near base of Gallinas (or Turkey) Mountains. 

44 Fort (or Cantomment) Burgwin was about nine miles north of Taos, 
New Mexico. 

45 Merritt, op. cit., p. 82. ; ; ; 

46 The fight occurred at Grande Canyon of the Ojo Caliente, New Mexico, on 
April 8, 1854. Troops participating were H and detachment G, First Dragoons; 
H, Second Dragoons, and detachment D, Second Artillery. —Francis B. Heitman, 
Historical Register . .., Vol. 2, p. 401. 
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described his pursuit of the Apaches as ‘‘one of the most severe 
marches’’ that he had ever undertaken.*" 


In 1855, Cooke was engaged in the Sioux War. He was com- 
manding the Second Dragoons and two companies of mounted artillery 
and infantry. The First Regiment Dragoons was organized during 
the summer of 1855, at Fort Leavenworth; and the Second Regiment 
Dragoons; at Jefferson Barracks. 


The various branches of the army were assembled at Fort 
Leavenworth in 1855 to cope with the increasing boldness of the 
Indians. General William S. Harney was in command of the 
expedition. Probably more steamboats were employed to carry those 
troops than ever were employed before in transporting United 
States forces on the Missouri River. The cavalry was under the 
command of Colonel Cooke who began the patrol of the Platte 
River. He met the Indians at Blue Water or Ash Hollow, in 
Nebraska, where he refused to parley with them. In a fight on 
September 3, eighty-six Indians were killed, many were wounded and 
made prisoners. The Indians were completely demoralized but the 
troops were not ordered home until July, 1856.48 


General Harney wrote to the Adjutant General from his camp 
on Blue Water Creek, Nebraska Territory, after the battle with 
the Sioux on September 3, in which he says: 


I have the honor to report .... on my arrival at Ash Hollow, on the 
evening of the 2nd instant, I ascertained that a large portion of the Brule 
band of the Sioux nation, under ‘Little Thunder’ was encamped on Blue 
Water Creek .... about six miles northwest of Ash Hollow, and four from 
the left bank of the North Platte. 


Having no doubt .... of the real character and hostile intentions of 
the party in question, I at once commenced preparations for attacking it. 
I ordered Lt. Col. P. St. George Cooke, 2d Drags, with companies ‘EK’ and 
‘K’ of the.same regt. light co, ‘G’ 4th Artillery, and co ‘KH’ 10th Inf. all 
mounted, to move at three o’clock A. M. on the 3d instant, and secure a 
position which would cut off the retreat of the Inds to the Sand Buttes, 
the reputed strong-hold of the Brules. 


This movement was executed in a most faultless and successful man- 
ner, not having apparently attracted the notice or excited the suspicion of 
the enemy up to the very moment of the encounter. 


With regard to the officers and troops of my command, I have never 
seen a finer military spirit displayed generally; ... . Lieutenant Col. 
Cooke and Major Cady, the commanders of the mounted and foot forces 
... . carried out my instructions to them with equal alacrity, zeal, and 
intelligence. 


In the Territory of Kansas in 1855 slavery agitation finally 
compelled Governor [John W.] Geary to call for federal troops to 


47 Edwin L. Sabin, Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868 (Chicago, 1914) p. 380. This 
fight probably took place at Cienegullia, New Mexico. Heitman, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 401. 

48 Hunt, op. cit., pp. 110-11; Cullum, op. cit., p. 317. Cooke was stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, during parts of 1855-56. 
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restore some sort of order. ‘‘Accordingly Colonel Cooke led the 
Fourth Artillery, acting as cavalry, from Leavenworth. This show 
of force caused the warring militias to disperse without bloodshed 
and Kansas was quickly brought to a state of quiescence, many lives 
being saved by the army’s move,emt.’’49 


During the turbulent days in 1856 in Kansas, Dr. Charles 
Robinson was commander of the free-state forces during the Waka- 
rusa war which was brought on by the arrest and abuse of Jacob 
Branson, an old man from Indiana. ‘‘For his rescue a body of 
twelve free-state men was quickly organized and when they met a 
body of men of the same number, his release was demanded, and 
secured without bloodshed. This brought on the Wakarusa war... . 
the erection of riflepits and all necessary means of defense. . . . 
against an invasion of 1200 men from Missouri.’’»*® 


‘“The three forts or bastions, located near Vermone, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island streets, respectively, . . . These quasi forts we 
had thrown up rudely and constructed in the previous December, 
at the time of the ‘Wakarusa War,’ Colonel Cooke, the commander 
of the United States troops, had officially reported that he could 
ride his horse right across any of them.’’>! 


General Merritt paid high tribute to Cooke for his conduct in 
Kansas. He quoted General Smith’s®? report: ‘‘. ... The sound 
judgment he [Cooke] displayed and his promptness, energy and 
good management have had a large share in producing the happy 
state of affairs at present existing; for there were moments when the 
want of either of these qualities might have led to the most fatal and 
extended disasters. .... 


The Secretary of War referred to Cooke’s service in his report 
for 1856 as follows: 


“Mnergy, tempered with forebearance and firmness, directed with 
more than ordinary judgment, has enabled them to check civil strife and 
to restore order and tranquility without shedding a drop of blood... . 
I concur in the high commendation which the Commanding General of the 
Department of the West bestows on Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke, commanding 
inwthestieldme acm. oe 


In September, 1857, Cooke marched in command of his regiment 
on the Utah expedition and arrived at Fort Bridger®* on November 


49 William Addleman Ganoe, History of the United States Army (New York, 
London, 1924), p. 238. 

50 John Speer, “Accuracy in History,” Transactions of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, 1897-1900 (Topeka, 1900), p. 61; F. W. Blackmar, “Charles Robin- 
son” Ibid. pp. 187-202. Dr. Robinson was the first governor of Kansas, 1861-62. 

51] bid; and Brinton W. Woodward, “Reminiscences of September 14, 1856; 
Invasion of the 2700,” Ibid., p. 79. 

52 General Persifer F. Smith was in command of the Department of the West 
in 1856 with headquarters at Fort Leavenworth (Hunt, op. cit., p. 113). 

53 Fort Bridger, Wyoming, near Carter’s Station, Union Pacific Railroad, Uinta 
County; now town of that name. 
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19. ‘‘He was detached all winter and spring with his regiment, 
guarding and herding the horses, mules and cattle, which numbered 
nearly 7,000 head. These were taken to the distant Mountain valleys 
ate Rey ?? The Mormons having temporarily abandoned the area, 
Colonel Cooke returned to Fort Bridger and from there through Salt 
Lake City to Camp Floyd, forty miles from the town.** 


Brigadier General Persifer F. Smith died at Fort Leavenworth 
in the month of May, 1858. On the 14th of June, Colonel Harney, 
who was a Brevet Brigadier General, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. Philip St. George Cooke then became Colonel of the 
Second Dragoons. 


Cooke was granted a long leave of absence in 1858 and during 
that year he prepared a new system of cavalry tactics which were 
adopted in 1861. On June 14, 1858, Cooke received his full coloneley 
and he visited Europe during 1859-60 where he was an observer in 
the war in Italy. He rejoined in the spring of 1860 and assumed 
command of the Department of Utah, where he was stationed until 
the approach of the Civil War when orders were sent for the abandon- 
ment of Utah. He proceeded to Washington, arriving there October 
19th. 


Although his family followed their native State of Virginia 
in 1861, Cooke remained loyal ‘‘and when a letter from a Con- 
federate general was secretly delivered to him in Washington he 
promptly handed it over to the War Department.’’®® 


Cooke was made a Brigadier General in the regular army 
November 12, 1861.° He commanded the Cavalry Brigade at Wash- 
ington until the army of the Potomac entered upon the Peninsular 
campaign in which he commanded the so-called ‘‘Cavalry Reserve,’’ a 
division of two brigades. He took part in the siege of Yorktown April 
5 to May 4, 1862; the skirmish near Williamsburg, Battle of Williams- 
burg on May 5; Battle of Gaines’ Mill on June 27 and the Battle 
of Glendale June 30. He served on Courts Martial duty July, 1862 
to August 1868. 


He commanded the district of Baton Rouge for a time, Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, October 18, 1863, to May, 1864, and as General 
Superintendent of Recruiting Service of the Army, May 24, 1864, to 
March 19, 1866. His rank was brevet major general from ‘‘March 
18, 1865, for gallant and meritorious services during the Rebellion.’’ 
From December 30, 1865, to August 30, 1866, he was a member of the 
Board for Retiring Disabled Officers. On April 1, 1865, he took 
command of the Department of the Platte where he remained until 


oe The name was later changed to Fort Crittenden. It was in Cedar Valley. 
55 Cook’s son, John R. Cooke, and his son-in-law J. E. B. Stuart, became general 
oie in the Confederate Army. —Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 2, 
p. 5 


56 Brackett, op. cit., pp. 152-6, 181, 225. 
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January 9, 1867; later he commanded the departments of the Cumber- 
land and the Lakes.°7 He was commissioned Major General, United 
States Army, March 13, 1865, for gallant service in the Civil War.58 


Philip St. George Cooke was not only a distinguished soldier 
but he became well known as the author of three volumes of history 
and adventure. His Cavalry Tactics in two volumes was published 
in 1861, of which there were many later editions. His Scenes and. 
Adventures in the Army, which appeared in 1857, was autobio- 
graphical. His book, The Conquest of Mexico and California, pub- 
lished in 1878, is an outstanding history on the subject based on his 
own notes and journals kept in the field.5® General Cooke’s journal 
and report of the Mormon Battalion appear in other publications, and 
he himself is mentioned in many volumes by writers on the history 
of the period that saw his service in the Army.® 


__ General Cooke died March 20, 1895, in Detroit at the age of 
eighty-six years. He had retired October 29, 1873, having served 
in the Army continuously for forty-six years. He was a stern 
disciplinarian, described as a ‘‘character of renown in western 
army annals; a very peppery man with language,’’ who ‘‘talked 
through his nose.’’*! He had a high sense of honor and sincere 
religious feelings yet he did not lack a sense of humor, and was 
notably fond of young people. His wife was Rachel Hertzog of 
Philadelphia. 


A biographer made this tribute to this great American soldier :® 


57 Cullum, op. cit. p. 317. “The Department of the Platte embraced the 
State of Iowa, territories of Nebraska, and Utah—Dakota west of the 104th 
meridian and so much of Montana as lies contiguous to the new road from Fort 
Laramie to Virginia City, Montana—Headquarters at Omaha.’ (Ganoe, op. cit., 
i BUA). 

58 Drumm, op. cit.. pp. 158-9, note 67. 

59 Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 4. A Santa Fe expedition made 
by Philip St. George Cooke in 1843 was published for the first time in June and 
September, 1925, in issues of the Mississpipi Valley Historical Review (Quaife, 
op. cit., p. 18, note 15). 

The Army and Navy Chronicles, Vol. X contains a series of articles entitled 
Thoughts on the Army, and Suggestions for its Improvement; An Appeal for the 
Indian. Vol. XI contains eleven articles which are entitled Notes and Reminiscences 
of an Officer of the Army. This material was later incorporated in Scenes and 
Adventures or Romance in the Army: Of Military Life (Philadelphia, 1857) and 
all are signed F.R.D. which may have been a pen name used by Cooke. 

Extended mention of P. St. George Cooke and quotations from his writings 
are in Otis E. Young’s The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail, 1829 
(Glendale, 1952). Also, Exploring Southwestern Trails, 1846-54, edited by Ralph 
F. Bieber (Glendale, 1938), presents “Cooke’s Journal of the Mormon Battalion, 
1946-1947” from the manuscript copy in the Adjutant General’s office at Washington. 

60 Several interesting statements concerning Cooke and his valuable service in 
directing the Cavalry during the Civil War are found in The Photographic History 
of the Civil War, edited by Robert S. Lanier, New York, Vol. 4, pp. 47, 62, 221, 225. 

61 Edwin L. Sabin, Kit Carson Days (Chicago, 1914) p. 379. 

62 Merriett, op. cit., p. 92. 
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‘Throughout his varied career General Philip St. George Cooke 
gave us an example of loyalty, professional pride and devotion to 
duty in its highest sense. He was the incarnation of a cavalry 
SOld1er ayers He was a splendid horseman and always looked every 
inch the soldier while mounted on his spirited, showy horse. He 
was a chivalrous soldier, a consistent Christian, a model gentleman.’’ 


APPENDIX A 


In his delightful Scenes and Adventures in the Army or Romance 
of Military Life (1857), pp. 219-20, 224-27, Colonel Philip St. George 
Cooke gives a vivid account of the march of the Dragoons from 
Jefferson Barracks on the noted Expedition via Fort Gibson (1834) 
to the Wichita Village in Southwestern Oklahoma, in which he says 
that the regiment was composed of men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five: 


3 . native citizens who, from previous habits, were well qualified 
for mounted service. The officers were authorized to inform candidates 
for enlistment that they would be well clothed, and kept in comfortable 
quarters in winter .... . The recruits had generally disposed of nearly 
all of their clothing, in anticipation of their uniforms, but in November, 
before the proper clothing or arms had been received .... just at that 
season when all civilized, and, I believe, barbarous nations, even in a state 
of war, suspend hostilities and go into winter quarters, these five com- 
panies received an order to march out of theirs,—to take to the field! 


By great exertions, and numerous expedients, a quantity of clothing 
nearly sufficient to cover them, but of all qualities, colors, and patterns, 
was obtained. The march to Fort Gibson was commenced on the 20th of 
November. On the third day we encountered a severe snow-storm. On the 
14th of December, they reached their destination, haying marched five 
hundred miles. Here they found no comfortable quarters, but passed a 
severe winter for any climate in tents; the thermometer standing more 
than one day at 8° below zero. There were of course no stables, and but 
very little corn, and the horses were of necessity turned loose to sustain a 
miserable existance on cane in an Arkansas bottom... 


The Regiment of Dragoons has had, so to speak, bad ck ..... 
The winter at Fort Gibson has been one of unexampled severity; the corn 
crop of last season had been swept away by an unparalleled rise of the 
Arkansas River .... . Some of the clothing arrived in February; after 
haying been, with the sabres and pistols, sunk in a steam-boat. The guns 
made for the dragoons, and some of the clothing, have not yet arrived. 
Their sabres and pistols are not those intended for the regiment; but of a 
very rough, inferior quality. 


The other five companies of Dragoons joined the regiment at 
Fort Gibson in June: 


. and were hurried off like the others, on the 18th of the month, 
quite unprepared for the expedition. Nevertheless the regiment marched 
full six weeks too late, when it is considered that we were to traverse the 
burning plains of the South: and the thermometer having previously risen 


to 105 in the shade, there was every prospect of a summer of unexampled 
heaten. .. 
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. On, on they marched, over the parched plains whence all mois- 
ture. had ‘shrunk, as from the touch of fire; their martial pomp and show 
dwindled to a dusty speck in the midst of ‘a boundless plain: disease and 
death struck them as they moved; ... they marched on, leaving three- 
fourths of their number stretched by disease in many sick camps... . 
it was the death of hope... . In one sick camp, they were in great danger 
of massacre by a horde of Comanche Indians, who had established them- 
selves near by; and were in all probability only saved by the judgment 
and determination of the officer in command, the lamented Izard . . 

In the face of overwhelming numbers, he kept every man who could possibly 
bear arms on constant guard; 


There, perhaps within the boundary of Mexico, was made this first 
though feeble demonstration of the power and ubiquity of the white man 


The shattered and half famished remnants of the regiment were 
gathered together at Fort Gibson, in August. The thermometer had risen 
in the shade to 114°. There, in tents and neglected, many more suffered 
angediedeuen sits 
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PLACING HISTORICAL MARKERS 
Unver Tue Avuspices or THE OKLAHOMA HistTorIcaL Society 
By Charles Evans 


History could be defined as the record of exaltation of 
man through the ages. This up-lift has been emphasized and re- 
corded by placing at certain points where the struggle for a 
greater freedom was made in peace or war. These have been in 
the form of monuments, arches and tablets of stone, steel and 
bronze. 


Across America from the earliest beginnings the people have 
erected such testimonials to their growth. When General W. 8. 
Key returned from his campaigns in Europe in World War II, 
he took his place upon the Board of Directors where he had been 
a valuable and a leading member since February 1, 1927. He has 
served as President of the Society since January 26, 1950. He was 
called upon, after a most cordial welcome extended by his asso- 
ciates, to say a few words. He included in those remarks high 
tribute to Oklahoma because it had in its very beginning played 
a remarkable part in the development of the military history of the 
West. At Fort Gibson, Fort Arbuckle, Fort Reno, Fort Towson, 
Fort Sill, all these and more stretching from Ft. Gibson, 1824, 
to Fort Sill at the present day, the Oklahoma region had been a 
great defense, the military training ground for the United States 
Army. He went on to say that something should be done by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and must be done to set up permanent 
markers testifying to, not only the military leaders or heroes of 
Oklahoma, but also the rugged pioneers and points of struggle 
that had led to the wonderful heritage of riches beyond compare. 
These have made Oklahoma today a sort of wonder in swift modern 
progress. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he said, ‘‘The Society would obtain this 
money through men and women of historic pride in this State and 
who have been blessed by riches obtained growing out of the 
progress of the State in all of its range development.’’’ 


Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Historical Society, met 
in the lobby of the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, in the Spring of 
1949, a young man who had lately been elected a Republican 
Representative to the 22nd Legislative Assembly meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1949. This young man, Mr. John E. Wagner, a Chandler 
student of law in the Oklahoma University, told of a deep impres- 
sion left upon him by some very worthy and attractive historical 
markers set up in the State of New Mexico. He believed that if 
the Oklahoma Historical Society would permit him and at the 
same time join with him in this movement, he would frame and 
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introduce a bill for $10,000.00 for the erection of as many markers 
of permanent kind as this money would buy. Of course, the his- 
torical spots selected must receive the approval of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society and all wordings to 
be placed upon these markers must be under the auspices and by 
authority of the Board of Directors of this Society. Mr. Wagner 
believed that the State Highway Commission of Oklahoma would 
endorse this move and would allocate the $10,000.00 for this high 
purpose and plan. 


The Secretary immediately moved into action and brought Mr. 
Wagner and General W. S. Key together and the three outlined a 
plan and agreed upon a method of the procedure in the passing of 
the legislative bill. General Key and the Secretary made contact 
with Mr. C. A. Stuldt, Chairman of the State Highway Commission 
and Mr. H. E. Bailey, Secretary and they gave earnest approval. 
At this point it would be well to introduce a brief statement made 
at the request of Secretary Evans that Mr. John Wagner tell some 
particulars of this history of how this great historical project for 
the Society was fashioned into a bill which was passed and signed 
by Governor Roy J. Turner (House Bill 267, Session 1949). 


Some Memories Asout THE HistortcAL Markers Bru 
BY MR. JOHN BH. WAGNER 


As I drive along the highways of Oklahoma and see the numerous 
historical markers which have been erected by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, I always think of the factors which went into the erection of 
those markers, and their authorization by the Legislature. In reality, it 
was the combination of a trip to California, a Republican victory in an 
Oklahoma legislative race, and the cooperation of several Oklahoma-minded 
people in the 22nd Legislature and the Oklahoma Historical Society. And 
I might add that it was due to the scholarly and wise counsel of Dr. 
Charles Hvans of the Society that the fledgling legislative author was 
able to pilot his bill through the legislative branch of our Oklahoma 
government. 


In 1947, our family went on an automobile trip to California—not 
a long trip—but one of these western tours where we moved from place to 
place almost daily. And in those meanderings throughout the West, I 
saw in almost every state the very attractive and interesting historical 
markers which show the passing traveler the sites of various incidents 
in the growth and history of that section. I call to mind most vividly 
the fine markers in New Mexico—rustic and with a distinctive design. 
And one could not note these excellent historical markers without thinking 
that Oklahoma was lacking something in not having its many historical 
spots marked. 


In 1948, at the age of 21, I entered the state legislative race in Lincoln 
County on the Republican ticket. Being an ardent believer in the efficacy 
of the two-party system in Oklahoma, I could not bring myself to regis- 
tering in the majority party. I might add that my mother is a Democrat 
of Texas lineage and my father is the Republican son of an ’89er who 
eame from Northern Republican heritage. After a long and difficult 
campaign which carried right on up through the November general election, 
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I managed to win by a small majority of the 8,000 votes cast in Lincoln 
County that year. (I had had hopes of riding in on what was to be the 
Dewey landslide, but it turned out we Republicans were running against 
the tide of the Truman majority, not only in Oklahoma, but in Lincoln 
County.) 


Since this is not to be a paper on legislative memoirs, it is best I 
proceed with the story of the markers bill. It was sometime soon after 
the Legislature convened that I began to read up in my legislative bill 
drafting manual so I could piece together some of the thoughts for the 
Historical Markers Bill which I had in mind. After some preliminary 
research, I went to Dr. Evans of the Society and asked if the Society was 
interested and would cooperate. The response was magnificent. Dr. 
Fivans put me in touch with General W. 8S. Key and we attended a luncheon 
together at the Skirvin Hotel. Ideas were shared on what the bill should 
contain, and approximate prices per marker were tabulated. 


It was decided to ask for $10,000.00 with which we estimated 100 
markers could be erected. The choice of the sites was to be ieft to the 
Society, and the Highway Department was to assist in getting the markers 
in place. Further, we limited the expenditures to $5,000.00 for each of the 
two years of the biennium. 


Having further discussed the matter with the Highway Department, 
we were ready to get the bill prepared for introduction. At that juncture, 
I went to the Attorney General, who assists with bill drafting during the 
legislative session, if requested. One of his assistants very kindly con- 
sented to assist me with the drafting of the bill, and I well remember that 
we sat in his office and whacked it out on the typewriter in the proper legal 
language. 


Knowing that nearly every bill had several co-authors, I decided to 
find several of my colleagues whose influence and prestige would add to 
the chances of success which the proposal would have once it was caught 
up in the legislative mill. There is safety in numbers on the floor of a 
legislature, as you well know. I sought out the following as co-authors: 
Rhys Evans, a Democrat from Ardmore, and good legislator with consider- 
able seniority and a wealth of knowledge on things legislative; Norman 
Reynolds, a freshman Democrat from Oklahoma City, known for his honest 
and forthright support for what he considered to be right, let the political 
chips fall where they may; and J. Howard Lindley, a Republican of Fairview. 
Mr. Lindley was my seatmate, and represented the most solid Republican 
count in Oklahoma. He was one of the best liked members—on either side 
of the aisle—in the house during the 22nd Legislature, and I am sure 
his reputation for congeniality carried over through succeeding sessions. 
Thus, the bill had two Republicans and two Democrats as its official spon- 
sors. 


It was finally tossed in the hopper and became House Bill 267 of the 
22nd Legislature of Oklahoma. It would be pointless to recite the various 
proceedings through which it was necessary to pass in order for the Dill 
to become law, for every legislative measure follows essentially the same 
route. However, I do recall that once the bill had been approved by the 
committee on appropriations and was up for passage on the floor of the 
house that it was a Friday afternoon (the legislature had begun meeting 
on Fridays since it was later in the session, and the voters, and the press had 
begun to frown on the four-day work week for the $15.00 per day legis- 
lature.) The bill went through committee of the whole without a dissent 
and there was not even a roll call on Third Reading and final passage in 
the house. They did what is known as “applying the roll’—that ig every- 
one present is shown as voting yes, except those who register their ‘dissent. 
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Fortunately the Historical Markers Bill registered only a handful of 
dissenting votes, and thus had passed the lower house of the Legislature. 
it soon after came up for approval in the Senate, and it was my fellow 
townsman, Senator Boyd Cowden, a Democrat, who quite graciously piloted 
my Republican-authored measure through the upper chamber. I remember 
going to Governor Roy Turner’s office to see if he would sign the bill, and 
it was really just a friendly visit, for he had ever intention of signing 
same. Thus, House Bill 267 became the law, and historical markers were 
authorized for the highways of Oklahoma. 


It was not long after the passage of the measure that the Society 
began negotiating with the most well known metal casting firm in the Hast 
—noted for their ability in making markers of this kind. I must also back- 
track a bit and say that. the proposed list of 100 markers was drawn up 
by Miss Muriel Wright of the Society. At my insistance she balanced the 
list to contain a proportionate number of markers in the western half of 
the state as in the eastern. This was done specifically to draw support from 
ali sections of the state, and because the bill was for markers for all of 
Oklahoma and not merely the area of the five tribes. 


The markers have been erected now for nearly five years. There are 
many more historical sites which should be marked. With the building of 
the many dams and the tremendous increase in tourist travel within the 
borders of our state, to the various large lakes and parks, it is important 
that we maintain our prestige with our sister states for making Oklahoma 
as attractive and interesting as possible to the tourists who travel and 
trade, who fish and sightsee within the Sooner State. And it is for that 
reason that the Legislature should again appropriate a sum to extend this 
project. I think it is especially incumbent upon us who are members of 
the Society to see that the Historical Markers project is enlarged and 
carried on by our next Legislature. These markers can contribute immeasure- 
ably to selling Oklahoma to the tourists who traverse our state daily. And 
not only is there a commercial interest in making Oklahoma a tourist at- 
traction, but there is an intrinsic cultural interest in preserving, and in 
exhibiting, the historical data which has made Oklahoma one of the most 
interesting areas of the Great Southwest. 


SUBSEQUENT PROCEDURE 


After this Bill passed (see story of passage in words of Mr. 
Wagener) the Legislature and was signed by the Governor, im- 
mediate action began toward essential steps of placing the markers 
as soon as possible. A Committee was appointed by the Board of 
Directors, composed of General W. 8. Key, Dr. Charles Evans, 
Col. George H. Shirk, Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. H. HE. Dale, and 
Miss Muriel H. Wright, to take charge of this work. While cer- 
tain members of this Committee, because of their residence at 
somewhat distant points from the Society Building, did not per- 
form active work, they contributed largely with suggestions and 
advice. General W. S. Key, President of the Society took the re- 
sponsibility of overseeing the work in 1949-1950 and 51 and in sub- 
sequent years. He has given close and serious attention in every 
detail. Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary of the Society, of course, 
having correspondence in relationships and all matters of this 
kind was assigned the duties of making contact with the State 
Highway Commission, finding manufacturers of markers, obtain- 
ing bids for the board on these, notifying certain communities 
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of the State where these markers were to be placed through its 
historical-minded citizens of the purpose and plans toward placing 
a marker near them and keeping constantly in touch with the 
manufactures as to cost of markers and payments therefor, and 
the careful shipments of the markers to the Department of the 
Highway. To Miss Muriel H. Wright, Associate Editor, and one 
of the most competent historians of the State, was given the de- 
tailed work of securing all information needed for inscriptions 
on each marker, and out of this material write such historical 
facts as were most essential and could be embraced within the 
scope of the area on each marker, aluminium plaque. After these 
inscriptions were written by Miss Wright, they were passed upon 
by the whole Committee and sent in to the manufactor. She 
also assisted in every way on establishing contacts with Sewah 
Studios and other points and persons. Colonel Shirk assisted 
materially as the work progressed by determining many of loca- 
tions on the highways, and by writing some of the text inscrip- 
tions. 


SEwAH STUDIOS, MANUFACTURERS 


It seems that more good fortune attended the Committee, 
because, even before the Bill had passed, a Mr. Hawes, you note 
that his name spelled backwards is Sewah, called upon the Sec- 
retary stating that he had been manufacturing historical markers 
many years at Marietta, Ohio. His business was called the Sewah 
Studios. He had been on a journey through several states using his 
markers. He stated that his Company had been for many years fur- 
nishing some of the most progressive states of America these plaques 
which in short he described as the roadside type of historical 
marker. Each plaque is of pure ingot aluminum of uniform size 
40 x 42 inches, and an approximate weight of 200 pounds, with 
the lettering of the inscription appearing on both sides and show- 
ing as silver against a green enamel background. This official 
Oklahoma Historical marker bears an ornament or insignia at the 
top of the plaque, consisting of the central design from the Okla- 
homa State Flag, showing an Indian war shield with pendant 
eagle feathers superimposed by a peace pipe crossed by an olive 
branch, all done on appropriate enamel colors of buckskin shading 
to brown, and pipe-stone red and olive green. Across the bottom 
of this official Oklahoma plaque in small lettering is the signatory 
line, ‘‘Oklahoma Historical Society and State Highway Commis- 
sion, 1949”? (or date of erection). Immediately below the caption 
on most of the plaques appears a directional line in small lettering 
giving the air-line distance from the marker on the highway to the 
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historic site itself.1 In the case of no directional line, the marker 
is on the historic site itself, or the site is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. 


In a little while Miss Wright reported that she was ready to 
submit historical spots, 50 in number, since the annual appropria- 
tion was $5,000.00 and the Committee meeting Miss Wright’s 
selection of inscriptions met with the approval of General Key, 
Dr. Evans, Dr. Foreman, Dr. Dale and Colonel Shirk, of the com- 
mittee. Each community where the marker was to be placed was 
respected by the Committee, and notified that if criticisms or 
changes they thought essential should be considered, it would be 
done, but the final decision must rest with the Committee. 


Inseriptions were sent into the Sewah Studios and in a little 
while shipments were ready to be made at certain points over the 
State. The Highway Department appointed Mr. F. W. Arnold 
to suprvise all shipment to the closest Railway or Express points 
near where the markers were to be placed and also to advise 
with the Society’s Committee as to what point along the Highway 
these markers should be placed. The Highway Department com- 
plied with the advice of the Committee but msisted that the 
placements must be at certain distances from the highway, so 
that the least danger to traffic and most leisure to the historically 
minded traveler could be met. The Committee and Mr. Arnold 
agreed that each marker should be placed at a point where a plot 
could be near or around it whereby the traveler could find a 
place of rest; in other terms these points should be made into 
little parks where finally trees, shrubs and flowers would make 
them valuable and worth places of rest. 


So in this way the Oklahoma Historical Society and the State 
of Oklahoma moved up among those progressive states who have 
secured worthy historical markers for their heroic dead and their 
deeds. It is a great historical achievement for Oklahoma. It is 
not finished and will not be until each marker is protected and 
loved, a point of pride and honor to each community and each 
county in which they are placed. Several of these markers have 
not been very well protected. They stand, too often, by the side 
of the road, weeds around them, no trees, no grass, no flowers, no 
shrubs, just a mute and uncared for plaque telling its story of 
sacrifice and honor whereby the vicinity, that county, that state 
in which it stands have been made rich and powerful. 


Secretary Evans, Miss Muriel H. Wright and the Board, in 
its way have done much to remind County Officials, School Super- 


1See reports by Muriel H. Wright, “Fifty Oklahoma Historical Markers 
Completed, 1949,” in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 
1949-50), pp. 420-24; and “Oklahoma Markers Completed, 1950,” tbid., Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4 (Winter, 1950-51), pp. 488-92. 
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intendents, Road Supervisors, everybody who could be and should 
be responsible of the care of these markers, aware of and need for 
their proper care or beautification. The Highway Department did 
a great job in this whole program and is yet doing it. The Okla- 
homa Historical Society has performed every duty and has moved 
beyond the line of duty to give this Oklahoma country proper 
tributes to the heroic men and women who made sacrifices to make 
us the people that we are. 


Honorable Roy J. Turner, Governor, 1947-1951 and the 22nd 
Legislature have done their duty in this project. Now it is up to 
the citizens who have been honored in their vicinities by having 
these markers near them, to protect them and develop them into 
worthy and sacred points of history. This may be repetition but 
this point cannot be too much stressed. 


ProgRAM CARRIED Out IN 1950-51 


The expenditure of $5,000.00 appropriated for this project for 
the fiscal year of 1950-51 was extended precisely upon the same 
lines as that of 1949-50. Fifty more historic spots were chosen 
by the Committee and all details were carried out as before and 
so the Oklahoma Historical Society found the program begun by 
this legislative enactment finished. 


It should be said that this movement stirred the whole state 
and made it, perhaps, more historically conscious than it had ever 
been. All leading citizens in communities where markers were 
not placed began to ask the Society to permit them to buy their 
own markers. Hach group was encouraged but clear statement 
was made that the Historical Society must superintend placements, 
write inscriptions, make the purchase from the Sewah Studios ete. 
This was done by many communities and the State Highway De- 
partment assisted in placing these markers as they had done with 
preceeding ones. 


OKLAHOMA HIstTorRIcAL MARKERS 
1949-1954 


The following is a complete list of the Historical Markers 
erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society through the provisions 
of a bill passed by the 1949 Legislature. 


The sites were selected and the text for each marker was 
prepared by a Committee composed of Gen. W. S. Key, Dr. Charles 
Evans, Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Miss Muriel H. Wright, 
and Col. George H. Shirk. The State Highway Commission was 
charged with the responsibility of the maintenance of the markers. 
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Caption and Direction 


CAMP LEAVENWORTH 
“Near Here” 


PHACH ON THE PLAINS 


“About 5 mi. S. BE.” 
Ist SHNECA AGENCY 
“About 12 mi. S.’ 
BAPTIST MISSION 
“About 4 mi. N. W.” 
WHEELOCK MISSION 
Col jsy sadly INGA 
CHOCTAW AGENCY 
“Near Here” 
TAHLONTHESKE 
“Near Here” 
DWIGHT MISSION 
INTO fC iat, ING BEY 

ENTERING 
INDIAN TERRITORY 
FORT GIBSON 


FORT TOWSON 
“Near Here N. WB.” 


FORT WASHITA 
“About 3 mi. West” 


FORT ARBUCKLE 
“Near Here, N.” 


TISHOMINGO 


FAIRFIELD MISSION 
CUM OWRE Ss idl, Sh WY 


MILLER 
COURT HOUSE 


EAGLETOWN 
CHOCTAW CAPITOLS 


PERRYVILLE 

“Near Here, W.” 
CLAREMORE MOUND 
“About 6 mi. W.” 
NATHANIEL PRYOR 
“Grave 2.5 mi. 8.W.” 
NATHAN BOONE 
Oewane) Gua) Ww, SENG 
LAHARPE’S COUNCIL 
“In this Vicinity” 
FORT HOLMES 

“In immediate Vicinity” 


SAC AND FOX AGENCY 


4 mi. South” 


Date in 


Okla. History 


18384 
1834 
1832 
1839 


1832 


1824 
1820 & 1824 
1834 & 18838 

1840 

1817 

1816 

18438 


1719 


Location of Marker 


At Kingston, Marshall Co., US 
#70 

East of Mangum at Junction of 
US #283 and State #44 

S. of Seneca, Ottawa Co., on US 
#60 

% mi. W. of Westville, Adair 
County, on US #62 

On US #70 East of Millerton, 
McCurtain County 

1.7 mi. Hast of Spiro on US 
#271, Le Flore Co. 

2 mi. HB. of Gore on US #64, 
Sequoyah Co. 

At Vian, Sequoyah Co. on US 
#64 

Near Moffett, Sequoyah Co., on 
US #64 

On schoolgrounds at Ft. Gibson, 
Muskogee Co. 

On ,US #70 at Ft. Towson 
Choctaw Co. 

3 mi. So. of Nida, at Junction 
of State #199 and State #299, 
Bryan Co. 

On State #7, at Hoover, Garvin 
Co. 

Tishomingo, at Junction of State 
#22 & #99, Johhston Co. 

On State #59, about 5 mi. So. 
of Stilwell, Adair Co. 

At Idabel, Junction of US #70 
and State #87, McCurtain Co. 
US #70, at Eagletown, McCur- 
tain Co. 

State #271, 1.5 W. & 5 mi. N. of 
Tuskahoma, Pushmataha Co. 
On WS e569, B sil, COWEN Ge 
MeAlester, Pittsburg Co. 

US #66, N. of Sequoyah, Rogers 
Co. 

US #69, 4 mi. South of Pryor, 
Mayes Co. 

Woods County at Junction US 
#64 and State #50. 

US #64, at Haskell, Muskogee Co. 


At Bilby, Hughes Co. on State 
#68 

At Junction of US #66 and State 
#99 at Stroud, Lincoln Co. 
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BATTLE OF THE 

WICHITA VILLAGH 
OLD BOGGY DHPOT 
TaN) gi, Ss LOE 


UNION MISSION 
“About 4 mi. BH.” 
FORT WAYNE 
“4.5 mi. 8.” 


FORT COFFE 
yal wsdbls FS” 


CHIEF PUSHMATAHA 
“Battle Site Near Here” 


WIGWAM NEOSHO 
NeariGrand sa NGH emai, 


NORTH FORK TOWN 
“About 1.5 mi. HE.” 
KOWETA MISSION 
“Near Here, West 
ENTERING INDIAN 

TERRITORY 
DURANT 


BLOOMFIELD 

“About 1.5 mi. S. W.” 

CHANTA TAMAHA 

Sank: INGE 

SASKAWA 

“Original Site” 
OKLAHOMA 

THH INDIAN STATH 

FORT COBB 

SHIRE TL 55 Foot, IDLY 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S 
CAMP 

CALIFORNIA ROAD 

“Crossed Here” 

FORT NICHOLS 

OTE Tae bs. Mae 


DARLINGTON 

ADeayeremh, \y¥ar? 

BATTLE OF THE 
WASHITA 

Oy s0eul, Vag! 

EMPIRE OF GREER 


FORT DAVIS 
Leanastly NEY 


1858 


1837 


1820 


1839 


1834 


1807 


1829-33 


1836 


1843 


1833 


1898 


1853 


1845 
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On US #81, at Rush Springs, 
Grady Co. 

On State #7, near Wapanucka 
at Junction with section line 
road to Wilson School House, 
Johnston Co. 

About 2 mi. north of Mazie on 
US #69, Mayes Co. 

On State #20, about 1 mi. W. of 
Arkansas State line, Delaware 
Co. 

On US #271, HE. of Spiro” at 
Junction of US #271 and County 
Road, Le Flore Co. 

On US #69, Wagoner Co., 1% 
mi. North of Arkansas River 
bridge. 

On US #69, 1% mi. north of 
Arkansas River Bridge, Wagoner 
Co. 

On US #69 at Eufaula, McIn- 
tosh Co. 

On State #51, % mi. H. of 
Coweta, Wagoner Co. 

On US #66 at Kansas Line, 
Ottawa Co. 

On US #69 & 75, north edge of 
Durant, Bryan Co. 

On State #299, So. of Achille, 
Bryan Co. 

On US #70 at Bokchito, Bryan 
County 

On State #56, 2 mi. west of Sas- 
aka, Seminole Co. 

On US #77 south of Kansas 
line, Kay Co. 

At Ft. Cobb, Caddo Co. 


On US #66, at Arcadia, Okla- 
homa County 

Junction of State #33 and US 
#283, Roger Mills Co. 

US #64, about 15 mi. W. and 3:75 
mi. No. of Boise City, Cimarron 
Co. 

US #81, about 2 mi. No. of El 
Reno, Canadian Co. 

On US #283, at Cheyenne, Roger 
Mills Co. 


On US #66, at Texola, Beck- 
ham Co. 

On US #62, 1 mi. Hast Bacone, 
Muskogee Co. 
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ATOKA 1954 

CREEK CAPITOL 1867 

WICHITA AGENCY 1859 

“Site 5 mi. N. BH.” Seen ee 

CHILOCCO INDIAN 1882 
SCHOOL 

ROCK MARY 1849 

SScOdnMis SW. 

CAMP RADZIMINSKI 1858 

“Site 2 mi. West” 

SACRED HEART MISSION 1876 

101 RANCH 1893 

GUTHRIE 1889 

“First Capital of Okla.” 

OSAGH AGENCY 1872 

PAWNEER AGENCY 1874 

“2 mi. Hast?’ 

SEGHR COLONY 1886 

“4 mi. North” 

CAMP COMANCHE 1834 

“Site Near Here” 

CAMP SUPPLY 1868 

GANTONMENT 1879 

“Site about 2 mi. N.” 

FORT RENO 1874-5 

FOR SILL INDIAN 1871 
SCHOOL 

KINGFISHER 1889 

RUN OF ’89 1889 

WEST BOUNDARY 

RUN OF ’89 1889 

EAST BOUNDARY 

OKLAHOMA WAR CHIP¥ 1884 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 1890 
OKLAHOMA 

KEOKUK FALLS 1891 

“Ghost Town. Site 2 mi H.” 

MEKASUKEY ACADEMY 1891 

OKLAHOMA A & M 1890 


COLLEGE 


So. of Atoka City limits, Atoka 
County 

Council House Grounds Okmul- 
gee, on US #75. 

Junction of State #9 and US 


ss #62, S. BE. of Fort Cobb, Caddo 
Co. 


On US #77, 3 mi. south of Kan- 
sas line, Kay Co. 

On US #66 west of Bridgeport, 
Caddo Co. 

On US #183, about 2 mi. No. 
of Mountain Park, Kiowa Co. 
On State #39, So. of Sacred 
Heart, Pottawatomie Co. 

On US #77, No. of Marland, 
Noble Co. 

On US #77, at south city limits 
of Guthrie, Logan Co. 

On US #60, No. of Pawhuska, 
Osage Co. 

At Junction of US #64 and State 
#18 East of Pawnee, Pawnee 
County 

On State #41 in Washita Co. at 
Junction with road north to Col- 
ony, Washita Co. 

On US #62, 2 mi. So. of Caddo- 
Comanche Co. line 

On US #70, at Supply, Wood- 
ward Co. 

On State #51, West of Canton, 
Blaine Co. 

On US #66, at entrance to Ft. 
Reno, Canadian Co. 

On US #271, between Ft. Sill 
and Lawton, Comanche Co. 

On US #81 at Kingfisher, 
Kingfisher County 

On US #66, 1 mi. West of Hl 
Reno, Canadian County 

On US #66, Hast of Arcadia, 
Oklahoma County 

On US #177 north of Braman, 
Kay County 

On US #77, at Norman, Cleve- 
land County 

On State #99, No. of Canadian 
River Bridge, Pottawatomie Co. 
On State #59, 4 mi. S. HB. Sem- 
inole, Seminole Co. 

On State #51, Southside City 
limits of Stillwater, Payne Co. 
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BLACK BEAVER 1834 

“Grave Near Anadarko” 

CENTRAL STATE 1890 
COLLEGH 

TAHLEQUAH 1839 

“Capital of Cherokee Nation” 

NEW SPRINGPLACEH 1842 


“Site about 3 mi. 8.” 
WATIE AND RIDGE 


“Graves about 8 mi. H.” 1839 

PARK HILL PRESS 1837 

eSite i) mi: i)” 

CABIN CREEK 1864 

“Battlefield 8 mi. HE.” 

BATTLE OF HONEY 1863 
SPRINGS 

WEBBERS FALLS 1829 

“Settled in 1829” 

HILESIDE MISSION 1882 

“Near Here Hast’ 

CHOUTHAU’S POST 1802 

“In this vicinity” 

PLEASANT PORTER 1840-1907 

“Home and grave near here” 

ALEXANDER POSEY 1873-1908 

“Birthplace 4 mi. §., 1873” 

NUYAKA MISSION 1882 

“A Leay 360, INE Waar? 

UNION AGENCY 1874 

“Hstablished 1874” 

WHIPPLE SURVEY 1873 

“Crossed here” 

OSAGE VILLAGE 1834 

“Site in this Vicinity” 

HMAHAKA MISSION 1894 

“Near here N. BH.” 

ARDMORE 1887 

FORT McCULLOUCH 1862 

“Harthworks 1% mi. S. W.” 

WAPANUCKA ACADEMY 1852 

“Site 2 mi. N. BE.” 

BURNEY INSTITUTE 1854 

“Site in vicinity 8.” 

SPENCER ACADEMY 1841 

“Site 8 mi North” 

GOODLAND MISSION 1848 

“2 mi. West” 

GOODWATHER 1837 


CHOCTAW MISSION 


On US #62, at E. City limits of 
Anadarko, Caddo Co. 

On US #66 at Edmond, Okla- 
homa County 

On State #62, BE. city limits of 
Tahlequah, Cherokee County 
On State #33, 3 mi. North of 
Oaks, Delaware Co. 

On State #10, 3 mi. South of 
Lake O’Cherokees Bridge, Dela- 
ware Co. 

On WS. 625s oeies SOULIOE 
Tahlequah, Cherokee County 
On US #69, North of Patton, 
Mayes County 

On US #69, South of Oktaha, 
Muskogee County 

US #64, at Webbers Falls 
Bridge, Muskogee County 

On State #11, 4 mi. North of 
Skiatook, Tulsa County 

On School grounds at Salina, 
Mayes County 

Near Leonard, Tulsa Co., on US 
#64 

On State #9, at Vivian, 8 mi. 
West of Eufaula, McIntosh Co. 
On US #56, 9 mi. west of Okmul- 
gee, Okmulgee Co. 

On US #64, at entrance to V. A. 
Facility in Muskogee, Muskogee 
County 

On US #75, 3 m. South of Calvin, 
Hughes County 

On State #12, about 3% mi. 
8. W. of Allen, Pontotoe County 
On US #270 5 mi. S. of Wewoka 
at Junction of State #56, Sem- 
inole County 

On US #77 No. of Ardmore, 
Carter Co. 

On State #48 W. of Kenefick, 
Bryan County 

State #7, W. of Wapanucka, 
Johnston County 

State #199, BH. of Lebanon, 1% 
mi., Marshall County 

US #70 at Sawyer, Choctaw Co. 


State #2, S. of Hugo, Choctaw 
County 

US #70, 1 mi. W. of Kiamichi 
River Bridge, Choctaw County 
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ROSE HILL 

“Site 1 mi. South” 
CAMP ARBUCKLE 
“One mi. North” 


1843 


1850 
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US #70 2% mi. B. of Hugo, 
Choctaw County 


State #59, West of Byars 1 mi. 
McClain County 


Markers Financep By Privarr SusscrieTion* 


1. ORIGINAL NO MAN’S 


no 


FIRST HOSPITAL IN 
TERRITORY 


CALIFORNIA TRAIL 


i) 


4, FIRST OIL WHLL IN 
TULSA COUNTY 
5. DODGH CITY TRAIL 


6. CHEROKEE STRIP 


7. RUN OF ’89 NORTH 
BOUNDARY 

8. RUN OF ’89 SOUTH 
BOUNDARY 

9. SOUTHWESTERN STATH 
COLLEGH 

10. OLD GREER COUNTY 

11. OLD 


MILITARY TRAIL 


LAND 


INDIAN 


1849 


1904 


1892 


1889 


1889 


On US #54 at Texhoma on Tex- 
as line, Texas County 


In City of Tulsa, Tulsa County 


On US #77, Parkway south of 
Wayne, McClain County 

On US #66 at Red Rock, Tulsa 
County 

US #60 5 miles west of Vici, 
Dewey County 

US #81, North of Hennessey, 
Kinefisher County 

On US #77, north of Orlando, 
Logan County : 
On US #77 at Lexington, Cleve~ 
land County 

On US #66 14 mi. E. of Weather- 
ford city limits, Custer County 
On US #66, 1 mi. So. of Sayre, 
Beckham County 

On State #85, west of Ketchum 
1.35 mi., Craig County 


* Purchasers of Historical Markers in order have been: ; 

(1) Texhoma Chamber of Commerce, Texhoma; (2) Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; 
(3) Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. James Nance and citizens of Purcell; (4) Dr. Fred 
S. Clinton, Tulsa; (5) Vici Chamber of Commerce, Vici; (6) Mr. H. B. Boss, 
Enid; (7) & (8) The 89ers, Oklahoma City; (9) Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford; (11) Ketchum Commercial Club, Ketchum. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


REcENT ACCESSION TO THE LIBRARY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HIsTorRIcAL SOCIETY 


A searee and very important work has been recently added to the 
Historical Society Library: Pierre Margry, ed., Decouvertes et 
Establissments des Francais dan l’ouest et dan le sud de l’Amerique 
Septentriones (1614-1754). The original memoirs and documents 
found in these volumes with finely engraved portraits are in six 
large, thick volumes, royal 8vo, published in Paris, France in 1875. 
These six volumes contain a mine of information on the early French 
period in the Mississippi Valley, Canada, the Great Lakes region 
and other regions in this country. The text is in French yet it is 
-an essential work for students of history in Oklahoma as well as for 
those in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and other states in the Mississippi 
Valley. —M.H.W. 


‘‘ ARKANSAS: THE MYTH AND THE STATE,’”? By Dr, E. BE. Dae 


Interesting and informative are descriptive adjectives that 
characterize all of Dr. Dale’s writing, and a twenty-four page 
reprint from the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring, 1953) is 
certainly no exception. Written by a master story teller, this ex- 
planation of the mythical Arkansas Traveler, Lum and Abner, or 
all the other lovable unsophisticates makes us want to visit the state of 
‘*hospitality, simplicity, and neighborly kindness.’’ As we in Okla- 
homa keep alive the cowboy and Indian legend so the people in 
Arkansas foster the belief in homespun humor and naivete in a 
land that is ‘‘always afternoon.’’ 


As Dr. Dale shows, the Arkansas myth did not just happen. 
Rather, it is the result of a peculiar migatory situation in which the 
settler in Arkansas found his westward advance stopped by the im- 
penetrable barrier of the Indian Territory. Consequently, the land 
was peopled by successive generations of the original pioneers, genera- 
tions which practiced the old virtues, sang the old songs, and 
generally approached life in the same way their grandfathers had 
done. It is a heartwarming approach to life, so that in spite of 
modern industrialization, Arkansas retains the native simplicity that 
has given it a unique place among the forty-eight states. 

—Lueyl Shirk. 


FAMILY GENEALOGY OF THE KNOWN DESCENDANTS OF 
Caru OLoFrsson, 1685-1953 


_ The Library of Oklahoma Historical Society has recently re- 
ceived a copy of The Known Descendants of Carl Olofsson Born in 
1685 in Sweden: 1685-1953 in Fourteen States, Canada and Scandi- 
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navia, edited by Clarence Stewart Peterson, M.A., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The aim of this study was to secure ancestral records of this 
family in Sweden and transfer them to this country for future genera- 
tions as well as to secure and present brief accounts of the living, 
known descendants of Carl Olofsson and those they married. This has 
been admirably done in sixty-nine mimeographed pages neatly bound 
in paper. The book lists names and birth records of the Olofsson 
descendants, and what is very interesting in the historical field, has 
added letters and reminiscences concerning many of them con- 
tributed at the request of Editor Peterson by members of the 
family. For instance, Gustaf E. Larson writes from Hyas, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, telling of the emigration of his family from Sweden 
and their settlement in Minnesota with details of their early life in 
the new home. The notes on more than twenty illustrations are 
valuable in this genealogical record, and Part II gives the descendants 
of Olof Peterson of Holmerud, Sweden, a great-grandson of Olof 
Peterson. The Editor, Clarence Stewart Peterson, Research His- 
torian, a veteran of World War I and former teacher and principal 
in the Philippine Island, Puerta Rico, and United States, is the 
author of several books on pioneers in Minnesota. 


UNCLE SAm’s TREATY WitH ONE MAN 


The following story is by the late Dr. Virgil Berry of Okmulgee, 
whose necrology appears in this issue of The Chronicles: 


It is a peculiarity of the American Indian that when he becomes an 
outlaw against society his hatred of the human race knows no bounds. 


This story involves a prominent family of the Cherokee Nation, Indian 
Territory, before its merger into the state of Oklahoma. I have been 
conversant with this family for more than seventy years. The Proctors 
as I now know them are the descendants of Zeke Proctor, a full blood 
Cherokee who lived in what was then the Cherokee Nation, east of Tahle- 
quah, capitol of the Cherokees. The Proctors I know are fine examples 
of the Cherokee Tribe. 


Zeke Proctor, sr., was typical of the old warrior type. He was of 
stoic mien, reserved to the point of austerity even in contact with his 
own race. Social intercourse with white people was unknown to him. 
He was rather tall, straight as an arrow, with his long black hair draping 
well down over his shoulders. His hair was worn loose, brushed behind 
his ears, not braided as many Indians did in those days. His eyes were 
perhaps as perfect as any human eyes ever were. He could both see and 
hear to a superlative degree as almost his entire life was lived dodging 
real or imaginary enemies. 


On his infrequent trips to various trading points he shunned the dim 
highways of his day. He went afoot, or horseback through the forest 
trails and always returned by a different route. 


One of his trading points was the small village of Cincinnati, Arkansas; 
about six miles east of the Indian Territory line not far from what is 
now Westville, Oklahoma. 
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An old citizen of Cincinnati, long since dead, told me he had seen Zeke 
arrive in the village several times. He was always alone; always passed 
anyone as far away as possible on the street; and on entering a store never 
allowed himself to be placed with his back toward anyone. 


His purchases, which consisted of a few simple items such as coffee, 
tobacco, salt, soda, etc., were quickly made, and he immediately left for 
his home in the Territory. 


Proctor seemed to conceive the idea that the hand of every man was 
against him, and his future conduct made it seem his hand was against 
society in general. But he was smart enough to avoid trouble with the 
white man. 


At that time the Cherokee Nation had a treaty with the United States 
by which no Cherokee could be tried in the U. S. courts unless the litigation 
involved both races. All controversies between Cherokees and whites 
were tried in the U. S. courts, but where both parties to litigation were 
Cherokee, the Cherokee courts only had jurisdiction. So Proctor took 
advantage of this by steering clear of trouble with white people. As 
will soon be seen, an illegal interference of our U. S. officers was to 
give him an excuse to kill several persons for which he could not be 
punished. However, he became embroiled with Cherokee law, which re- 
sulted in the killing of several of both factions. His feud with the Beck 
family was the culmination of all his troubles. 


The Becks were one of the fine type Cherokee families. They were 
good citizens, law abiding, and as brave as any ancestral warrior. Lucy 
Beck married a white man named M. Kesterson, who owned the famous 
old water mill on Flint Creek which was known as Hildebrand’s Mill, 
located roughly twenty miles south of Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 


Dr. Mitchell, Vinita, grandson of Lucy Kesterson, tells me Proctor 
was a relative by marriage to the Becks, but kinship was not conducive to 
friendship on either side. So when the Kestersons had some cattle stolen 
and laid the theft at Proctor’s door, he passed the word of his intention 
to kill Kesterson. 


Without delay Proctor proceeded to the Hildebrand Mill to fulfill the 
promised threat. This was in February, 1872. On his arrival he found 
Kesterson and his wife outdoors. Without ceremony he proceeded with 
pistol in hand to within a few feet of the couple and opened fire. Lucy 
Kesterson ran in to protect her husband and received a bullet in her 
abdoman and died a few hours later. 


Proctor fled without killing Kesterson. No one seems to know why, 
unless he thought he had shot him instead of Lucy. When this tragedy 
came to pass the Becks went on the war path. They were as fearless as 
Proctor, and as relentless in pursuit. 


Zeke Proctor, jr., told me his father did not come home for months 


except for short visits at night. He hid away in lonely cabins in the 
forest with Cherokee friends. 


The Becks now pressed hard for the Cherokee courts to prosecute 
Proctor. At that time their courts were both primitive and corrupt. 
Finally, however, Proctor was induced to surrender and was arraigned for 
trial before Judge Tim Walker, a relative of Proctor. Judge Walker was 


disqualified and Chief Lewis Downing then appointed Judge Blackhaw 
Sixkiller to try the case. 


The trial was postponed from time to time until Kesterson and the 
Becks lost patience and went to Fort Smith to see if they could induce 
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the white man’s court to take jurisdiction. There, on April 11, 1874, in- 
formation was filed with U. S. Commissioner J. 0. Churchill, who issued a 
writ for Proctor’s arrest for murder, which he had no right to do ac- 
cording to the treaty between the Cherokee Nation and the United States. 
Nevertheless, he did so! 


It is presumed that Churchill knew he had no right to do this, but 
Proctor’s lawlessness had become so notorious and the Cherokee courts 
seemingly so corrupt that he decided to bring the case to a showdown. 


J. G. Peavy and J. O. Owens, two of the efficient and courageous 
marshals in the U. S. court at that time were given a writ to arrest Proctor 
and bring him in dead or alive. These deputies summoned a posse comitatus 
(additional aid), to help arrest Proctor. This posse comitatus consisted of 
several Cherokee friends of Kesterson and the Becks. 


Little did these officers know the greeting that awaited them when 
they arrived at that Cherokee court sitting in a log school house in Going 
Snake district. Previously, Proctor had learned what was in the plans 
of the Becks, and to forestall it he was placed on trial at once. He was 
allowed to carry arms in the courthouse as were numerous friends. 


When the U. S. officers and their posse approached the court with 
arms in their hands Proctor and his allies and the Cherokee officers 
sallied forth and opened fire. When the battle ended there were eleven 
or twelve dead including both U. S. marshals. Proctor was only wounded. 
He lived to die of natural causes and was buried in a country cemetery 
on Moseley’s Prairie near the Arkansas line, in Cherokee County. 


The United States courts refused to prosecute Proctor on account of 
the treaty before mentioned. But the U. S. marshal’s office had him 
captured, and after a threat of prosecution made a “treaty” with him to 
turn him loose if he agreed to become a law abiding citizen. It is said 
he lived up to the “treaty” and this is the only instance in which the 
United States ever made a treaty with a single individual to keep the 
peace. 


INDIAN AGENTS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE OSAGE AGENCY 


The following list of United States Indian Agents and Super- 
intendents who have served the Osages since the establishment of the 
Agency in the Indian Territory, in the sequence of their tenure of 
office was received from the office of T. B. Hall, present Superin- 
tendent of the Osage Agency. The Field Report compiled (1953) 
in the Agency offices under the title The Osage People and Their 
Trust Fund igs reviewed under ‘‘Book Reviews’’ in this issue of The 
Chronicles. 


Osage Agency 


1. Isaac T. Gibson, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1869-1876. 
Remarks: Appointed April 28, 1869; reappointed for four years for 
Osages alone after 1879. 

2. Cyrus Beede, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1876-1878. 

3. Laban J. Miles, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1878-1885. 
Remarks: Uncle of Herbert Hoover; latter lived with Agent Miles and 
attended school in Pawhuska. 

4. Frederick Hoover, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1885- 
1886. 
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James I. David, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1886-1887. 
Eugene White, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 
March 10, 1887 to June 30, 1887. 

Captain Carroll H. Potter, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure 
of office, July 1, 1887 to August 30, 1888. 


Thomas P. Smith, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1888- 
1889. 


Laban J. Miles, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1889-1893. 
Remarks: Second term. 


. Captain C. A. Dempsey, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of 


office, July 1, 1893 to December 31, 1893. 


Colonel H. B. Freeman, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 
1894-1898. 


. William J. Pollock, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1898- 


1900. 


Oscar A. Mitscher, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1900- 
1904. Remarks: Father of Admiral Marc Mitscher. 

Frank M. Conser, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 
April 1, 1904 to June 30, 1904. 

Frank Frantz, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1904-1905. 
Remarks: Last Provisional Governor of Oklahoma Territory, 1906-1907. 


. W. L. Miller. Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 


January 1, 1906 to February 11, 1906. 

Ret Miller, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 
February 12, 1906 to December 4, 1908. 

Ret Miller, United States Superintendent, tenure of office, December 
5, 1908 to March 1, 1909. Remarks: Served as first Superintendent 
after title was changed. 


Hugh Pitzer, United States Superintendent, tenure of office, 1909-1912. 


. William M. Peterson, Acting Superintendent, tenure of office, July 1, 


1912 to duly 1%, 1912: 
James A. Carroll, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1912-1915. 


. J. George Wright, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1915-1931. 


Daniel KE. Murphy, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1931-1933. Remarks: 
Also served as Special Disbursing Agent from February 1, 1931 to 
September 1, 1931. 

Charles L. Ellis, Acting Superintendent, tenure of office, July 16, 1931 
to November 26, 1936; continued, tenure of office, November 27, 1936 
to November 18, 1940. Remarks: Now retired and living in Whittier, 
California; is a member of Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Theodore B. Hall, Superintendent, from November 19, 1940, to the 
present. 


THE SEQUOYAH CONVENTION 


To those interested in bibliography, it is worthy to note that the 


Dissertation for a Masters Degree by Amos D. Maxwell on the Se- 
quoyah Constitutional Convention has been published in book form. 
The public examination of Mr. Maxwell was held on 15 January 1950 
at Old Central at Oklahoma A. & M. College. The thesis was of such 
merit that arrangements were made for its publication in The 
Chromcles of Oklahoma. It appeared in two parts in the Summer 
and Autumn of 1950 issues, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 2 and 38. 
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The text was thereafter adopted for publication, and with an 
introduction by Gov. William H. Murray it was published in 1953 by 
the Meador Press, Boston, at $2.50. As mentioned by Mr. Maxwell in 
his preface ‘‘no significant changes have been made in the manu- 
script .... as originally published by The Chronicles of Oklahoma’’ 
except for a significant instance incorporated into the final chapter 
hastened by ‘‘the perspective of several years additional thought and 
study’’. The modification mentioned by the author in his evaluation 
of the Indian’s contribution to the 46th state and the Red man’s place 
in the nation. The published volume is well illustrated, a bibliography 
is included, and the book carries all of the valuable appendices which 
give the names of the delegates and the committee assignments of 


each. 
—G.H.S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Financial Engineering by Elmer Thomas (Published by Elmer 
Thomas, 1661 Crescent Place, Washington 9, D. C.) Pp. 231. 


There is no person today better qualified to give a summary 
of the problems involved in money management than is Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma. Having served in the Congress from 1923 to 1951, and 
being author of the act conferring power on the President to de- 
value the Gold Standard Dollar and to make wider use of silver, 
Elmer Thomas has been in a strategic position to observe and legis- 
late during times of great prosperities and a deep depression. 


The purpose of outlining the history of money, defining the 
terms in a simplified method and showing the principles working on 
inflation and deflation, is stated very clearly; such as ‘‘until the 
general public understands more about the question of money, the 
people will continue to be at the mercy of the managers and manipu- 
lators of our money.’’ 


To those charged with regulating the dollar, a complete under- 
standing of the laws is necessary in order to develop the type of 
dollar that will be placed upon services or goods which we grow 
or manufacture. They must know the history of the past, so that 
the present and future may be planned accordingly. 


Today we are faced with a large national debt, prices are at a 
high peak, and it takes more dollars to buy goods than during the 
past decade; so that this question is on everyone’s lips—Are we 
going to have a depression or will prosperity continue? Then, too, 
because of the Korean War and threatened world conditions, who 
should have the power to steer our national financial program? Only 
a short time ago, certain actions were taken by our Government that 
tightened the money situation and started us along the road to 
deflation; however, this lasted only for a short few months when 
certain decisions were reversed because of the sharp downward effect. 


‘“Who controls the factors which in turn control the value of the 
dollar, prices, income, and prosperity’’ is analyzed very clearly in 
this book; and the reader can become better acquainted with this 
point after he knows the rules of the game. Financial Engineering 
is a book which has been distributed to leaders in our Government, 
educators, and economists; but, at the same time, the intent was 
achieved successfully to give a simple explanation to people interested 
in the welfare of their country. 


—KEdgar R. Oppenheim 
Oklahoma City 
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Paradise Prairie. By Cecil B. Williams, John Day Company, 1953. 
372 pp. $4.50. 


This case study clearly reveals the development of a rural 
Oklahoma community from 1902-36, and extensively parallels the 
history of the last frontier in America. What Angelo C. Scott 
wrote for Oklahoma City, what Angie Debo did to mirror Prairie 
City, that Wiliams has done for the rural Oklahoma community. 
His work is free from the fancy of Edna Ferber. 


The Paradise Prairie Church of the Brethren was erected in 
the southwest part of Payne County, halfway between Stillwater 
and Guthrie. The Dunkards, one of the small sects that have figured 
importantly in American history, used it as the center of their 
prospective settlement. Jake Wilson [Isaac Williams], age 35 and 
a very good Dunkard, moved his family there from West Virginia 
in 1902. The one-room school of Vassar is somewhat idealized. For 
near-by Clarkson the book records the ‘‘ghost town’’ aspects of 
American life, reflected in unrealized hopes of hundreds of Oklahoma 
settlers. 


The book is essentially an authentic story of events. Actual 
place names are retained, but names of individuals are changed. 
The author is thinly veiled as Terry Wilson, who came to Paradise 
Prairie as a child. The book represents what the Williams family 
aspired to and tried to be. It is a memorial to the author’s father, 
a strong character who made important decisions for his family and 
who embodied much that is characteristically American. It is ‘‘life 
with father.’’ Recorded in a fence fixin’ is his practical philosophy 
acquired through decades of experience and observation. 


The reader recognizes the friendly and faithful Rover and 
understands why his successor, Dash, was taken to the woods and 
shot as worse than no dog at all. Most contemporaries of the author 
reared on American farms will recognize the counterpart of the 
gentle brood mare, old Bird, and contrast her with old Daze whose 
bad disposition and flying heel made her as uncertain as an 
‘‘ornery’’? mule. Here one can observe the true meaning of the 
first Ford and the first phonograph, the enlargement of the house, 
the romance of keepin’ company, road mendin’, and the final pay- 
ment on a mortgage. 


A certain reference to Oklahoma City, and the reference to 
a recess at a night literary society would have defiled the book for 
an orthodox Dunkard. The Dunkards had a three-dip baptism, they 
disapproved of dancing, of riding Ferris wheels even on July 4, 
and in the earlier years they had mustaches and neckties on the 
questionable list. Paradise Prairie stands now as a union church 
and a memorial to a departed sect. The Dunkards were an in- 
dustrious and sincere folk who had happier and better lives than 
many who leaned too far in the opposite direction. 
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In teaching American literature and in operating a writing 
workshop in the Oklahoma A. and M. College, the author told his 
students to pump from their own deep well of information. Here 
the author follows his own advice with brilliant success. With re- 
markable clarity the events and characters of a third of a century 
pass in review. 

—Berlin B. Chapman 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


The Osage People and Their Trust Property. A Field Report of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Anadarko Area Office. 1953. Pp. 192. 
Summary pp. 51. Limited edition (Copy on request). 


No one aspect of the Government’s many-sided attitudes toward 
the American Indian had a more unusual twist than the present 
end result of the treatment received by the Osage Nation of Indians. 
Their allotment of so-called ‘‘worthless’’ land south and west of their 
ancestral home, only later to find it fabulously wealthy in oil and 
other minerals, with resulting stock market-like prices on an Osage 
‘‘head right,’’ is too well known to bear repeating; but the present 
status of the communal and individual wealth and property owned 
by the Tribe is not as well known, and has been the subject of a most 
excellent and comprehensive field report released 12 May 1953 by 
the Osage Agency at Pawhuska. 


In early 1952 the Agency was instructed to compile into one 
document all existing facts and circumstances relating to the affairs 
of the Osage Tribe. Miss Jessie Bloodworth was detailed to Paw- 
huska from the Phoenix office of the Department and she devoted 
almost a year in compiling the material. Although not cooperating 
officially, the Osage Tribal Council assisted informally by aid it 
believed not inconsistent with its position with respect to retention of 
Federal supervision. 


The report is complete and comprehensive in every detail. After 
tracing the early history of the Tribe and the allotment of its lands, 
the volume shows in tabulation form all individual and Tribal trust 
assets. The final portion of the report outlines in excellent manner 
the management of both types of assets, with a careful study of 
the exact procedure and steps taken in each specific instances by 
the Agency, the Tribe and the individual in the disposition of any 
given item of business. 


Those responsible for the preparation of the report are to be 
commended for its completeness, as well as its complete lack of 
editorial slanting or any effort to include any statement of con- 
clusion or interpretation. Being purely factual, and as it is com- 
plete in every respect, the report serves as an excellent reference 
handbook for those interested or concerned in present day business 
affairs of the Osage Tribe and its individual members. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City 
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The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant’s Peace Policy. 1870-1884 
By Peter J. Rahill. (The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. Pp. 396. Illus. Cloth $5.00; Paper $4.25.) 


Appearing as Volume 41 of the Catholic University series of 
studies in American Church History, this doctor’s dissertation of 
Father Rahill is a distinct contribution to an understanding of a 
most enigmatic chapter of church history. Traditionally and legally, 
there is in this country a complete separation between church and 
state; yet for some twelve years the official policy of this govern- 
ment required the operation and conduct of all Indian affairs, at 
the local level, to be on a purely secular basis. Intentionally pre- 
sented as a Catholic view of Grant’s singular ‘‘Peace Policy’’, 
Father Rahill has brought into sharp focus the disturbing features of 
attempting to mix the church into politics. 


By his 1869 Message to Congress Grant indicated that it was 
his desire to turn the management of certain Indian Reservations to 
the Society of Friends. The concept was later enlarged to include 
the various denominations, Protestant and Catholic. The project, 
after it was in full bloom, became known as Grant’s Peace Policy. 
Thereupon the various denominations embarked upon a most re- 
markable series of political maneuvering to secure for their own 
group the assignment of the maximum number of reservations. As 
in all such matters some were more successful than others, and the 
author places considerable emphasis on the inability of his own faith 
to secure a just or an adequate allotment of agencies. 


While the volume is of only indirect interest to Oklahoma his- 
tory, it is an excellent treatment of this phase of our treatment of 
the Redman, and to that extent is of considerable local merit. Except 
for a brief appearance of Father Robot of Sacred Heart Mission 
protesting certain policies of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
Indian Territory affairs are not covered. The volume closes with 
the death knell statement of President Arthur’s Interior Secretary, 
H. M. Teller, ‘‘I do not know what you mean by the peace policy.”’ 


The work is extremely well documented, well organized and 
carefully presented; and an excellent bibliography is included. 
Father Rahill has made a good contribution to the studies of our 
government’s many-sided and sometimes inexplicable policy towards 
the Indian. 

—James E. Work. 


Oklahoma City 
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NECROLOGY 
VIRGIL BERRY, M.D. 
1866—1954 


Virgil Berry was born near Salem, Washington County, Indiana, March 
14, 1866; died March 10, 1954 at Okmulgee, Oklahoma. He was educated 
in the public schools, and at Moore’s Academy, in Kentucky, and was 
graduated in medicine at what is now known as Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1895. 


Leaving his adopted home in Springfield, Missouri, in 1889, he spent 
the winter in taking medical and surgical lectures in Chicago. In the 
spring of 1890, he arrived at Wagoner, Indian Territory, a stranger with 
less than five dollars, to enter the practice of medicine. By coincidence, 
on the day of his arrival in Wagoner there also arrived from Tennessee, 
William Robert James and his family, to visit a brother living eighteen 
miles east of Wagoner. By further coincidence, next day Dr. Berry was 
called to visit the sick wife of the brother of William Robert James, 
making the thirty six miles round trip horseback. This first professional 
call of his career he met Emma Kate James, daughter of William Robert, 
who was later to become his wife. 


Next day, having decided that Wagoner was too small to support a 
physician, he went eighteen miles north to Chouteau, where he associated 
himself with an old physician, Dr. Burr, who had practiced there for 
many years. At the end of the summer’s work Dr. Berry returned to 
Chicago for the winter course of medical lectures. In the spring of 1891, 
he returned to Wagoner and here practiced medicine for many years, only 
leaving to receive his degree in St. Louis. 


Later, he was appointed National Physician for the Seminole Nation 
by Governor John F. Brown, the noted Seminole chief, and lived in Wewoka. 


When the Red River division of the Frisco railroad was built from 
Sapulpa, Indian Territory, to Dennison, Texas, he purchased lots in a 
cornfield at what is now known as the town of Wetumka, Oklahoma. He 
built the first business house in the new town, and established the 
Wetumka Drug Company, which he owned for several years. The drug 
store was open for business before the railroad reached the town. He 
also built the first home of modern design in Wetumka, and established the 
first telephone system there. 


Dr. Berry moved to Okmulgee in 1909, where he entered into a large 
practice, for he had become known as a leading surgeon in this part of 
the state. His practice often called him to Holdenyille, Wewoka, Okemah, 
Mounds, Beggs and Muskogee and many other places. He established the 
first hospital in Okmulgee at 515 South Muskogee Street. Mrs. E. H. 
Moore, late wife of the late Senator HE. H. Moore, and Fred Storm, com- 
prised the hospital board. 


In 1912, Dr. Berry was elected from the third ward: of the city of 
Okmulgee as one of the Board of Freeholders for the writing of the 
present City Charter of Okmulgee. 


He was the last President of the Indian Territory Medical Association, 
and presided at the meeting in Oklahoma City in May, 1906 that ac- 
complished merger before statehood, of the Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa Territory Associations. At that meeting he was elected by the new 


state association as delegate to the American Medical Association Con- 
vention in Chicago. 


M.D. 
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In 1917, he was elected to Fellowship in the American College of 
Surgeons. At that time the Mayo surgeons were on the board. 


Dr. Berry served for about thirty years as surgeon for the Frisco Rail- 
road. 


During World War I, Dr. Berry was commissioned Captain in the 
U. S. Medical Corps and served to the end of the war on the surgical 
staff of the Base Hospital at Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. 


President Grover Cleveland appointed Dr. Berry a member of the 
U. 8S. Pension Board for Indian Territory under the old law which allowed 
jurisdiction in pension cases to State and Territorial boards. 


He was also a delegate to the first meeting ever held in Indian Terri- 
tory to organize the Democratic party. This meeting was held about 1893 
in Muskogee. 


Virgil and Emma Kate James Berry had four children, the eldest, 
Karl Palmer, died in 1910. Those living are Homer Mulhall Berry, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. Thomas H. Stewart, Hargill, Texas; and Mrs. 
Wilson Denton Hand, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


After retirement, Dr. Berry wrote a Sunday column for his hometown 
paper, The Okmulgee Daily Times. This column was widely read for its 
colorful pioneer reminiscences, its clear political analysis and pungent 
remarks on the passing scene, both local and national. He never received 
remuneration for his writings, preferring to retain ownership, and in- 
dependence to express himself freely. In 1952, fellow citizens voted Dr. 
Virgil Berry one of its most useful citizens through the medium of the 
written word. 


—Margaret Berry Hand. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


JOHN HENRY BYERS 
1872—1953 


The great-grandfather of John Henry Byers was a missionary Baptist 
preacher in North Carolina. His father and mother were Joseph P. Byers 
and Carry C. Turner Byers who came from Alabama. John Byers, the second 
of ten children was born near Enterprise, Arkansas, on September 27, 1872. 
He spent one year in study at Buckner College, Witcherville, Arkansas, and 
later studied at Ouchita College at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. He was saved 
at the age of sixteen, and joined the Baptist Church. He had gone forward 
for prayer several times, but had received no relief. When he concluded 
that he could not be saved, “It was then that something happened” and he 
made a perfect surender. Byers told that “a powerful urge would rise up 
within me to preach but I knew that I could not do it. One day mother 
said to me, ‘All your life I’ve prayed for the hour that you would preach, 
God will help you’. That night I tried to preach, but did mighty poorly.” 


His first pastorates were in the Baptist churches of Shady Grove, two 
miles west of Waldron; and in Unity Church at Brawley, both in Scott 
County, Arkansas. He organized the Baptist Church at Parks, Arkansas, 
and the churches at Hartford, Midland, and Perryville, Arkansas. He was 
associational missionary three years and state missionary for two years in 
Arkansas. He was a member of the State Convention Board for several 
years and moderator of Buckner Association for over twenty years. 
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His first church attendance in Indian Territory was at an Indian Church, 
Folsom’s Chapel. “As some of the Folsom family [Choctaw descent] were 
Baptists and some Methodists, ministers of both denominations as well as 
Presbyterians preached there.”! The Baptist Church at Folsom’s Chapel 
was disbanded about 1880 and re-organized by Reverend E. B. Harlan in 
1885. The church is now known as the Macedonia Church, Pocola, Okla- 
homa. 


One of the Folsom’s gave John Byer’s father “two fine leases of land” 
near what is now Cowlington. In the summer of 1874 Joseph Byers built 
a log house, a shelter for mules, cleared some land, making thousands of 
rails from the timber. January brought a heavy snow which caused the 
family to return home to Arkansas. When they came back a few weeks 
later to their lease, they found that hostile Indians had turned all of their 
labors into ashes—‘“home, barn and rails were all burned.” The Choctaws 
bitterly opposed the cutting down of their forests by the encroaching 
whites. Byers told an Indian, “I was given the land by an Indian, but if 
I have to fight to keep it, I’ll go back to Arkansas.” In 1876, several 
families, took up leases in the vicinity of Byer’s lease, among whom were 
Coke and Fowler (A. F.) Cowling. When they offered to buy the leases 
from Joseph Byers he replied, “No, you are welcome to them as I have 
given up all thought of moving to Indian Territory.” The Cowlings took 
the land and later led in the organizing of the Cowlington Baptist Church.? 
On October 24, 1884 this church helped in the organization of the Short 
Mountain Baptist Association. 


John Byers served his first pastorate in Indian Territory at Liberty 
Hill, four miles northeast of Cameron. He also served at different times 
the First Church at Poteau, and the churches at Stigler, Cameron, Gilmore, 
Shady Point, Panama, Wister, Talihina, Albion, and Monroe. He helped 
build church houses at Poteau, Cameron, and Monroe. Many years later 
(1927), he served as missionary in the LeFlore-Latimer Association. 


Of the 1897 session of the Baptist General Association of Western 
Arkansas and Indian Territory that met with the Salt Creek Church, two 
miles east of Calvin, Indian Territory, he said, “The men camped in the 
tabernacle and the women in the church house. A fine spring furnished 
water. Negro brethren were hired to prepare the meals. Fat beeves and 
hogs were killed; chicken and vegetables were served in abundance. It 
was a privilege to preach in this meeting not only to whites but also to 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Seminoles, and Creeks”. 


Brother Byers returned to Waldron, Arkansas in mid-September 1897 
to find that his wife was sick; a month later, it proved that she had 
typhoid. Hither Doctor Ike Leeming or Doctor C. Bevil came to their 
home every day for the fifty-two days, attending her. Both doctors advising 
that it would be a full year before she could do house work. Brother Byers 
wrote of this time of trouble: “I was dead broke so we moved to my father- 
in-law’s at Mansfield. Then my little daughter was stricken down first 
with whooping cough, then typhoid fever. She passed away on January 13, 
1898. I bought the little casket on credit! Brother Lawrence W. Wright 
had reported our state to Miss Annie W. Armstrong.3 Then I received 
a letter from the Baptist Church at LaGrange, Missouri, telling me that 


1 Quotations are taken from an interview with Brother Byers on Oct. 27, 1952 
or from his own autobiography. 

2 Short Mountain Baptist Association Minutes page 1, 1884. 

3 Annie W. Armstrong was a devoted steward of her worldly possessicns. 
Out of her own resources she probably gave more money than any other Baptist 
of her day to furthering of the gospel in the southwest. Her generosity became 
legendary among the Baptist pioneers of gospel missions on the frontier. 
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their church would soon send my family a box of clothing. Also in that 
letter was a money order from their B.Y.P.U. (Baptist Young Peoples’ 
Union) with a fraction over $8, just to a cent what I paid out for the 
little girl’s casket.” 


In late January 1898 he was off again in his Master’s service. He 
took a train to Shawnee, which was only “a shack town of the wild west 
type. The chief business of the town was liquor, gambling and licentious- 
ness.” He wrote that the “Kickapoo Indians wrapped in blankets with 
long hair went in droves.” Visiting the pastor of the Shawnee Baptist 
Church he found “a likeable brother. The church was a small, one room 
structure with an attendance of only women and children”. 


The next day he went on to Keokuk Falls where he was to hold an 
evangelistic meeting. “I stayed in the home of a saloon keeper who was 
drunk most of the time. His wife was a Christian. All of the saloon 
keepers admitted to me that their business was immoral, but that there 
was good money in it. Several times while preaching, my sermon was 
interrupted and I was called a liar, but I did not answer them.” 


John Byers not only did a monumental piece of missionary work but 
also made a notable contribution in the preservation of Baptist Church 
history. Through the years he had saved seores of associational Winwtes. 


About two weeks before his death, he was taken to Sparks Hospital 
in Fort Smith, where on February 25, 1953, he went on to be with the 
One whom he had faithfully served. He was buried at Mansfield, Arkansas, 
with the Reverend Columbus Lee Barnes, his pastor, the Reverend Karl 
McClendon, and the Reverends Murle Walker and Herman Highfill par- 
ticipating in the funeral service attended by a great throng. At the 
writer’s urging, a short time before he died, Brother Byers wrote an 
autobiographical sketch. In it he wrote hopefully about his death only 
two months away. He chose the speakers for his funeral service, and 
insisted that he ‘‘be buried in a cheap casket, no eulogies and no flowers.” 
He felt that all the eulogy should go to his Christ. It was all so 
characteristic of John Byers. His further instructions were that the 
congregation should sing “Amazing Grace”, “Rock of Ages’, “How Firm 
a Foundation” and “There is a Fountain Filled With Blood.” 


The greatest thing about John Henry Byers was not the great suf- 
fering that he endured patiently, or the dangers that he faced boldly, or even 
the monumental work that he did. The greatest thing about him was his 
spirit: a spirit that was both courageous and sweet. It was his attitude, his 
great spirit of magnanimity that has forever set him apart among the 
great. 


—Herbert Miner Pierce. 
Wilburton, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE CALLED MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY HELD 
IN THE CITY OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE BUILDING, MAY THE 6th, 1954 


In 1952, 1953 and 1954, the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
has called a meeting of the Board of Directors at some point on an Annual 
Historical Tour. General W. S. Key, President of the Society called for 
a meeting of the Board to be held in the city of Tulsa, May the 6th, 1954 
as the Annual Tour was passing through that city. This session of the 
Board of Directors was in lieu of the regular quarterly meeting of 
April 22. 


President Key presiding, with the following directors present: Judge 
Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Henry B. Bass, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Col. George 
H. Shirk, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. George L. Bowman, Judge Edgar S. 
Vaught, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Mr. R. G. Miller and Dr. Charles Evans, 
Secretary. Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. S. H. Lee, Dr. H. E. Dale, Justice 
N. B. Johnson, Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour, Mrs. Garfield Buell, Mr. W. J. 
Peterson, Dr. John W. Raley, Mr. Thomas A. Edwards, Mr. Thomas J. 
Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. John F. 
Easley and Judge Baxter Taylor were excused for good and sufficient 
reason. 


The first question taken up was the desecration of the R. M. Jones 
Cemetery property near Hugo, Oklahoma. After discussion it was agreed 
that notice should be served upon all parties guilty of damage to this 
property and all legal steps should be taken to protect this property of 
the Society from further damage or mismanagment. President Key with 
the sanction of the Board requested Col. George Shirk to carry out the 
expressed desires of the Board in this matter. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips presented the immediate need of the Newspaper 
Room for binding of newspapers that were being injured and which were 
obstructing the essential use of them by students and he made a motion 
that $500.00 be allowed out of the Special Fund for binding. This motion 
was seconded by Col. Shirk and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee on the investigation on the 
needs of the Newspaper Room also presented the immediate need of steel 
shelving that was essential to proper work in this Department. It was 
the consensus of the Committee that the shelving should be purchased 
and installed at once. Judge Hdgar S. Vaught made a motion the needed 
steel shelving should be bought as soon as possible and the Committee 
appointed to investigate this matter be empowered to act immediately. This 
motion was seconded by Dr. B. B. Chapman and carried unanimously. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, gave her report revealing that there 
was an unexpended balance that would take care of every expense of the 
Society for the year ending July 1, 1954. She stated that the First 
National Bank, which is the depository of the Special Fund of the Society 
has not given to the Treasurer all receipts, etc., relative to the investment 
of $1,000.00 by the Board of Directors in purchasing a “K” Bond on or 
about February 1, 1954. She insisted that this should be done by the Bank 
in order that her books, as Treasurer, would be accurate and complete. 
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She reported that Dr. Evans, the Secretary, had urged the Bank to do this. 
The Secretary at this time stated that he would send in to her the receipts 
he had received from the bank and secure from the bank duplicates of 
the records of this transaction for the office of the Chief Clerk- 


: In connection with the financial report of the Treasurer, Col. George 
Shirk pointed out that in the last ninety days 50 Life Memberships and 113 
Annual Memberships, a total of 183 new members had been secured largely 
through the efforts of the Secretary, Dr. Evans, and that there had been 
some $1,516.00 added to the Special Fund growing out of this new member- 
ship. He stated that the remarkable growth in the membership of the 
Society through the years had been largely due to the plans and zeal of 
Secretary Evans and, therefore, he made the following motion: That the 
Board of Directors of the Society go on record in offering sincere tribute 
to the Secretary for his constant and successful effort through the years 
of his service to the Society in the acquisition of the large and constant 
expansion of the Society’s membership. This was seconded by Mr. R. G. 
Miller and passed unanimously. 


Mr. Miller brought up the importance of filling the vacancy left on 
the Board of Directors by the death of Dr. T. T. Montgomery. After a 
discussion, it was decided no action would be taken at this session of the 
ee to fill the vacancy and that further investigation should be carried 
out. 


Upon the motion of Judge Redmond S. Cole, the list of new members 
presented by the Secretary and also the following gifts made to this So- 
ciety should be accepted. This motion was seconded by Mr. George L. 
Bowman and carried unanimously. 


President Key called attention to the picture or bust of Admiral J. J. 
Clark, a distinguished citizen of Oklahoma and served in the Navy of 
World War II which had been presented to the Society and a motion was 
made by Dr. B. B. Chapman which was seconded by Mr. Henry B. Bass 
that this gift be accepted with profound tribute to Admiral Clark. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore called attention to the destruction and abuse 
in certain localities of the Historical Markers set up by the Society. She 
earnestly appealed to the Board and the Society to do something about it. 
Col. George Shirk pointed out that from the very first the Secretary 
with the assistance of Miss Wright together with other members of the 
Board had kept up a constant crusade relative to the appreciation and pro- 
tection of these markers. Scarcely had a month gone by that he had not 
received a copy of letters which the Secretary had sent in to the State 
Highway Commission and the officers of all counties where markers had 
been placed, begging that county and local pride should make_ these 
officers guardians of these markers. The Secretary presented a list of 
markers set.up from 1951 to 1954, inclusive, purchase of certain localities 
or by some individual. Miss Muriel H. Wright of this Committee made 
this report at the request of Dr. Evans. 


May 5, 1954, 
Re: Recent Oklahoma Historical Markers 
(Present Cost of Markers $125.00 each) 
For Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary 
Markers ordered by local subscription: 


(1) 1951—Vici Chamber of Commerce, Vici (Dewey Co.) 
“Dodge City Trail’ (or Western Cattle Trail) through Western 
Oklahoma, Texas to Dodge City, Kansas. 
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Location of Marker: About 314 miles west of Vici on U. S. 
Highway #60 where old trail crosses same. 


2) 1951—Mr. H. B. Bass, Enid 
ae “Cherokeee Strip’ boundary line (south) of 1893 land opening. 
Location of Marker: No. of Hennessey, on U. S. Highway #81, 
near Garfield-Kingfisher Co. line. 


(3) 1952—The 89’ers, Oklahoma City, two markers, north and south 

boundaries of Lands opened in 1889. 

“Run of ’89, South Boundary” 

Location of Marker: In Parkway at Y, east end of bridge over 
Canadian R., at Lexington, U. S. Highway #77. 

“Run of ’89, North Boundary” 

Location of Marker: On Logan-Noble Co. line, about 1 mile 
north of Orlando, on U. S. Highway #77. 


(4) 1953—By R. H. Burton, Pres. Southwestern State College, Weatherford. 
“Southwestern State College” 
Location of Marker: %4 mile east of Weatherford city limits, 
on U. S. Highway #66. 


(5) 1953—Sayre Chamber of Commerce, Sayre, Beckham County. 
“Old Greer County” 
Location of Marker: Roadside Park, 1 mile South of Sayre, 
on U. S. Highway #66. 


(6) 1954—The Ketchum Commercial Club, Ketchum, Craig County. (Now 
in preparation) 
“Old Military Trail’ 
Location of Marker: West of Ketchum, Craig Co., about 2 
miles, on State Highway #85. 


LIFE MEMBERS: Mr. John L. Allen, Okmulgee; Mr. J. Leighton Avery, 
Tulsa; Sister M. Bonaventure, Tulsa Mr. N. R. Graham, Tulsa; Mr. 
Everett Stebbins Johnson, Jr., Tulsa; Mrs. Kirol R. Holm, Tulsa; Mr. 
Maurice Sanditen, Tulsa; Dr. Walter B. Sanger, Tulsa; Mr. Ivan D. 
Brown, Bixby; Mr. Robert Parks Bogenschutz, Oklahoma City; Mr. 
Leslie H. Butts. Oklahoma City; Mr. John F. Eberle, Oklahoma City; Mr. 
Robert A. Hefner, Jr., Oklahoma City; Mr. William J. Hefner, Oklahoma 
City; Mr. Pat Orr Johnson, Oklahoma City; Mr. Baird H. Markham, 
Oklahoma City; Mr. Joseph M. McCuen, Oklahoma City; Miss Eston C. 
Rogers, Oklahoma City; Dr. Harry H. Sorrels, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Harry 
Stallings, Oklahoma City; Dr. J. Chester Swanson, Oklahoma City; Mr. 
C. EH. Castle, Wagoner; Mr. Leon Daube, Ardmore; Mr. L. A. Edwards, 
Marlow; Mr. Paul Endacott, Bartlesville; Mr. Stanley Learned, Bartles- 
ville; Mr. Harry Lloyd Fitzpatrick, Norman; Dr. Alfred B. Sears, Nor- 
man; Mr. EH. L. Garnett, Altus; Mr. Glenn M. Gillespie, Cushing; Dr. Noel 
Kaho, Claremore; Dr. Frank C. Lattimore. Kingfisher; Mr. Norman 
Shutler, Kingfisher; Mr. J. D. V. McWilliams, Colony; Mr. Ben Musick, 
Kingfisher; Very Rev. Msgr. S. A. Leven, Enid; Mrs. Zella Moorman, 
Perkins; Mr. Dave Morgan, Blackwell; Mrs. O. C. Newman, Shattuck; 
Mrs. Lelia A. Nighswonger, Woodward; Justice Cecil Talmage O’Neal, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Clarence Robinson, Shawnee; Lucille C. Roehr, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lena E. Selman, Woodward; Mr. William V. Sanders, 
Boise City; Mr. John S. Seikel, McLoud; Mr. Lawrence E. Tryon, Guymon; 
Mr. Felix Carter Duvall, Ponca City; Brig. Gen. Bert BE. Johnson, San 
Francisco; Comm. Dwight L. Johnson, USN, Newport, R. I. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Null, Arnett; Mrs. Wade Sears, 
Bartlesville; Mr. Wm. Dale Hunter, Bethany; Daisy L. Moore, Ada; 
Blanche Gillmore, Altus; Mr. A. I. Baker, Buffalo; Mr. Walter Litz, 
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Buffalo; Mr. David Preston Parker, Buffalo; Mrs. Frances L. Ramsey, 
Buffalo; Mr. Bert R. Willis, Canton; Mr. Samuel Don DeLozier, Chelsea; Mr. 
Robert Beaty, Durant; Mr. Clyde Clack, Durant; Mr. Howard Fant, Durant; 
Mr. L. S. Gailbraith, Durant; Mr. Robert Malahy, Durant; Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, Durant; Mr. Tom R. Corr, Edmond; Mr. Lee Royse, Elk 
City; Mrs. Carrie Wade, Enid; Mrs. Hattie Moore, Eufaula; Mrs. Mary T. 
Squire, Fairview; Mr. Alfred Burrows, Guthrie; Mr. Richard W. Robbins, 
Guymon; Mr. George Russell Gear, Guymon; Mrs. Lora L. Williams, Hay- 
ward; Mr. J. Leland Courley, Henryetta; Mr. W. E. Schooler, Hugo; Mr. Harl 
V. Watts, Konowa; Mr. John N. Peace, Lawton; Miss Mildred Brown, Law- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Tinch, McAlester; Mr. Virgil Boling, Midwest City; 
Mr. Robert James Edwards, Miller; Mrs. Frances Rosser Brown, Muskogee; 
Mr. E. B. Maytubby, Muskogee; Mr. David E. Conrad, Norman; Mrs. Edith 
Rodgers, Norman; Dr. Homer V. Archer, Oklahoma City; Mr. Robert 
O. Bailey, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Margaret Tontz Corr, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Fred Aaron, Oklahoma City; Mr. Keating R. Donahoe, Oklahoma 
City; Dr. Dewey D. Etchieson, Oklahoma City; Mr. James F. Hammarsten, 
Oklahoma City; Willa Maude Harris, Oklahoma City; F. W. Hines, 
Oklahoma City; Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Homer, Oklahoma City; J. F. Kemo, 
Oklahoma City; Mr. Charles F. Kemper, Oklahoma City; Ruth J. Mercer, 
Oklahoma City; B. R. Mitchell. Oklahoma City; Marie Overstreet, Okla- 
homa City; H. T. Orcutt, Oklahoma City; Miss Katherine Ringland, 
Oklahoma City; Bess Jean Stewart, Oklahoma City; Col. Wm. Van Stuck, 
Oklahoma City; Josephine Wishart, Oklahoma City; A. K. Veatch, 
Custer City; Mr. John Henry Hopton, Okmulgee Rev. Albert Achtergael, 
Pawhuska; Mr. John Paul Densford, Perry; Mrs. Louis Brannin, Romona; 
Mrs. Floyd Short, Ramona; Mrs. W. W. Guest, Ryan; Mr. Cecil James, 
Pittsburg; Mr. J. Orville Bumpas, Sapulpa; Mr. Floyd Coffee, Shidler; 
Mr. Robert J. Whitlock, Shidler; J. T. Cupp, Stillwater; Mrs. Herman W. 
Smith, Stillwater; W. H. Balentine, Tahlequah; Mr. John W. Barham, 
Tulsa; Cleo C. Ingle, Tulsa; E. W. Johnson, Tulsa; Mrs. Hula McCamey, 
Tuisa; Judge Josh J. Evans, Vinita; Mr. Paul George Weir, Vinita; L. D. 
Rhodes, Webbers Falls; Miss Floyanna Patton, Watonga; Mr. Harl Pierce 
Adams, Wewoka; Mrs. Marion H. Dotson, Wewoka; Mrs. Roy Dean, Wood- 
ward; Mrs. Walter Nixon, Woodward; Mrs. Ada Barker, Pratt, Kansas; 
Mr. Oren H. Pearson, Fresno, Caiifornia; Mrs. Nora Stoke, Richmond, 
California; Dr. Wm. C. Sturtevant, New Haven, Conn.; Ensign Russel 
Thompson, Glenview, Ill.; Vern HE. Thompson, Joplin, Mo.; Mr. James 
W. Hammett, Jr., New Providence, N. J.; Mr. Frank S. Meyer, Woodside, 
N. Y.; Mrs. D. A. Brazel, Big Springs, Texas; Mr. F. Julius Fohs, Houston. 
Texas; Mrs. Inez M. Reid, Houston, Texas; L. S. Sooter, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Mrs. W. G. Borum, Pryor; W. J. Brown, Pryor; Mr. Mack Bryant, 
Pryor; Mr. Jack Butler, Pryor; Mrs. D. C. Caves, Pryor; J. D. Cox, 
Pryor; Mr. Trendley Dougherty, Pryor; Mr. Haskell Gaither, Pryor; 
Mr. John W. Gatewood, Pryor; Mr. Wid Gilbert, Pryor; W. T. Gooldy, 
Pryor; Mr.) Warren Hadley, Pryor; W. Harrison, Pryor; Mr. George 
BE. Larssen, Pryor; Mr. Roy Lawson, Pryor; Mr. Tony Jack Lyons, Pryor; 
Mr. Otto Nauman, Pryor; Miss Mary Jane Nicholas, Pryor; Mr. Gerald 
Northrip, Pryor; Mr. Felix Ross, Pryor; Mr. Bill Thomas, Pryor; Mr. 
George Tilly, Pryor; Mr. Earl Ward, Pryor; Sheriff L..L. Weaver, Pryor; 
J. C. Wilkerson, Pryor; R A. Wilkerson, Pryor; Mrs B. J. Woodruff, 
Perry; Mrs. H. H. Isham, Perry; Mrs. Mary A. Taylor, Perry, Miss Poca- 
hontas Ellis, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary Badgett. Fort Gibson; Mr. 
Walter T. Fears, Oklahoma City. 


GIFTS RECEIVED: 


A check for $100.00 from Mr. J. D. V. McWilliams, Colony, Oklahoma 
together with books, pamphlets, letters, ete. 

Choctaw Spelling Book, donor, Saide Maude Thompson. 

German Helmet, World War II, Donor, Clovis Hazelton 
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Coin, 1904 nickel. donor, Buddy Underwood 

Books, cuts, ledgers, etc., donor, Ben R. Cook, Jr. 

Books, documents etc., donor, Mrs. Elizabeth Collier 

Gavel, donor, Mrs, Minnie H. Roberts 

Campaign and souviner buttons, 164, donor, W. H. Dancy 

Articles of very old clothing, scrap books etc., donor, Florence Joslyn 

Coin, half penny, donor. George C. Eret 

Flag with 39 stars, donor, Mrs. W. J. Zollinger 

Crocheted articles, darning ball, crochet hook, donor, Mrs. Carrie Wade 

Toy bank, very old clothes etc., donor, Mrs Vera Stovell 

Typewriter, patented 1891, donor, Mrs. G C. Guilick 

German Flag, badges, belt etc. World War II, donor, Mrs. L. Kollmer 

Flag with 45 stars, autographed, donor. Mrs. Carolyn Foreman 

Flint ax head, donor, B. L. Fisher 

Coin, quarter, 1821, donor, Mrs. Mary L. Fisher 

Four coin silver tablespoons and five teaspoons, part of the wedding 
silver of Phillip Franklin Field and Lucy McFarland Barnett of 
Virginia, who were married in 1838, maternal grandparents of donor, 
Mrs. James B. Biggerstaff. 


PICTURES RECEIVED: 


Photo of Mrs. Lucy Dixon, donor, Mrs. Carrie D. Wade 

Photos of Indians and Pioneers, donor, Mrs. Florence Joslyn 

Photo of Celene Reed and others, donor, Mrs. Grace K. Rose 

Copy of a Miller picture, donor, Clyde H. Porter 

Jack Spaniard’s tomb, donor, L. D. Rhodes 

Tintype of an old hotel, donor, Mrs. C. B. Moore 

Large framed photograph of S. H. Radebaugh, donor, Mrs. Mary Cross 

Photo of Homesteaders in the Cherokee Strip, purchased from Mrs. C. H. 
Clark 


e 


In conclusion the following resolution was presented in tribute and 
honor to Dr. T. T. Montgomery a distinguished Director of the Oklahoma 


Historical Society, whose death took place in the city of Durant, March 
19, 1954. 


REDS sOLERUe TL Sle ORN, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY WAS GRIEVED BEYOND MEASURE WHEN THEY 
RECEIVED INFORMATION OF THE DEPARTURE FROM THIS 
LIFE OF DR. T. T. MONTGOMERY, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS SINCE NOVEMBER 1ST, 1951. IMMEDIATE 
ORDERS WHRE ISSUED THAT THE DOORS OF THE SOCIETY 
BUILDING BE CLOSED AND COMMUNICATIONS BE SENT TO 
HIS FAMILY TELLING OF THE PROFOUND LOSS AND GRIEF 
OF EACH MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE 
MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OVER THE PASSING OF THIS 
GREAT MAN. DR. MONTGOMERY GAVE THIS SOCIETY A 
SHRVICE, AN EFFICIENCY AND CHARACTER DEVELOPED 
THROUGH MANY YHARS AS SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY 
SCHOOLS IN MADILL AND IN CHICKASHA AND AS PRBSI- 
DENT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE AT DURANT. 
ALONG WITH HIS HIGH SERVICE AS AN EDUCATOR, HE 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA AN AUTHOR- 
SHIP WHICH WAS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE ADOPTION OF 
THIS WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF OKLAHOMA. HIS 
LOFTY PURPOSES, LOVE FOR HUMANITY AND HIS ABILITY 
TO DEVELOP FRIENDSHIPS, REACHING THE POINT OF 
GENIUS, MADE HIM A FORCE THAT MOVED BEYOND STATE 
LINES AND WAS FELT THROUGHOUT THE NATION. THE 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS EXPRESSES PROFOUND SORROW 
UPON HIS PASSING AND REALIZES THAT HIS LABORS FOR 
THIS SOCIETY WILL LAST THROUGH THE YBARS. 

THIS RESOLUTION SEALED AND SIGNED BY THE PRESI- 


DENT OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, this 6th 
day of May, 1954. 


W. S Key, President 
ATTEST: Charles Evans, Secretary 


There being no further business a motion was made by Mr. Henry 
B. Bass and seconded by Dr. Berlin B. Chapman that the meeting of the 
Board of Directors be adjourned. This passed unanimously . 


W. S. Key, President 
Charles Evans, Secretary 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Date eae eee 19S. 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed )\ 222.5 ett ot ee eee e 


Pi 40, Address 2282 oe ee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


@nerrerennscccccces casnssccccsennnsesenacenasccccnvccseseeces ccenascescessescsccacscccccevecs 


Wate enenneseraseeenencaseceesccses sess seeesensesecacnnesseccnerescsscocnstecesss: 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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